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PREFACE. 


Wuen a new work makes its appear 
ance it is ufual that the editor, or author, ac- 
quaint the reader with the kind of book offer- 
ed for his perufal, and the motives which in 
duced its publication: It is in compliance 
with this cuftom, that we detain our juvenile 
friends a moment from the gratification we 
hope thep will find in the perufal of our little 
volume, merely to inform them, in a concife 
manner, what are our leading obje&s in thi 
undertaking. 

We have obferved with concern the nume- 
rous trifling publications almoft daily iffuing 
from the prefs, under various alluring titles, 
calculated to force the attention of children, 
and to poifon the young mind with a love for 
romance, at the ferious expence of ufeful and 
ornamental acquifitionss Many of thefe are 
read with avidity by the enquiring mind ; and 
not unfrequently lead the moft promifing 

























4 Preface. 


youths into error. There is perhaps no peri- re 
od of human life, when 2 thirft for information 
is more ftrikingly predominant, and in which 
the mind is more capable of retaining impref- 
fions, either ufeful or pernicious, than from 
the age of ten totwenty: Forthis age we 
have no appropriate periodical publication in 
America.—It is now the watchful parent’s at- 
tention is more particularly requifite, to 
guard the avenues of improper communication ; 
to their offspring ; and in no inftance, we ap- 
prehend, can that care be better directed, than 
in the judicious choice of books for their pe- 
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Under thefe impreffions, we conceive we 
cannot devote our time more properly, or em- 
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merica, than by publifhing monthly (or more 


ne Yoae 


frequently fhould fufficient encouragement of- 
fer) a volume devoted peculiarly to their enter- 
tainment and information. 

A vitiated tafte for light reading hath be- 
came {fo general, that a new publication, pro- 
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Preface. 5 
feffing to make amufement only a fecondary 
object, will, no doubt, meet with much dil- 
couragement: Neverthelefs, we are inclined 
to believe, that, from the judicious, even 
among the youth, we will find fuch encourage- 
ment, both pecuniary and literary, as will en- 
able us to profecute our defign: being well 
convinced that in the minds of all young per- 
fons there is a natural love for truth, and that 
the prevailing tafte for romance, arifes more 
from the fuper-abundance of that defcription 
of books, and a fcarcity of thofe of a contrary 
tendency, than from any innate difpofition of 
the mind for fuch reading. 

However, in endeavouring to ftem the cur- 
rent of popular predeliction for romance, we 
with to avoid the oppofite extreme, and to con- 
fult, in fome meafure, every tafte, by a pro- 
per intermixture of the ufeful with the agree 
able ; information with entertainment ; and 
inftru€tion with amufement—We do not pro- 


pote to exclude every kind of fiion: agreea- 


q 


ble tales, inculcating fome moral precept, or 


inforcing the obfervance of fome duty, will al. 


ways find a place in our milceiiany. 
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6 Preface. 
We piefume enough has been faid, to con- 
ee 
that we bave their intereitin view, as well ¢ 


ourown ; and it we fail in making itan enter- 


vince the readers of the Juvenile 


taintine, as well as inftructive mifcellat ny, it 
will pee aliord another proof, among{t many 
that it is much ealher to form good in- 


teutions, than to put them im practice. 
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A 


DESCRIPTION OF 


THE 
CHARACTER, MANNERS 
AND 


CUSTOMS. 
OF THE INHABITANTS OF 


EASTER ISLAND. 





With an elegant engraving. } 


ASTER-ISLAND, fituated in 

the South-Sea, about tw enty-feven 

degrees north latitude, and a hundred 

and eleven degrees welt-longitude, was 

difcovered in “1686, by an Englifhman 
of the name of Davis. 

The people in the ifland are of a mid- 
dle fize ; and in general thin. Niany ofthem 
so entirely naked ; their faces are painted 
red, and they are tattooed on feveral 
parts of the body , acuftom whichis very 
common to ail the inhabitants of the 
South-Sea iflands. The amet pecu- 


larity belon °° ring to thefe people 1S, the 


fize of their ea S, the lobe of which is 
{firetched out fo that it almott refts upon 
their fhoulder. The chief ornaments for 
their ears are the white down of feathers, 




























8 Description of Easicr-Island Se. 


and rings made of the leaf of the fugar- 
cane, which is very elaftic, and for this 
purpofe is rolled up fomething in the 
manner of a watch-{pring. Some of them 
wear garments like thofe which are ufed 
by the inhabitants of Otaheite, tinged of 
a bright orange-colour; thefe were fup- 
pofed by Captain Cook to be the chiefs of 
the country. 

The natural colour of their fkin is a 
chefnut brown ; their hairis black, cur- 
ling, and remarkably ftrong. The wo- 
nien are {mall, and flender limbed: they 
have punctures on the face, refembling 
the patches fometimes ufed by European 
ladies: they paint their faces all over 
with a reddifh brown, and above this 
they lay a fine orange-colour extracted 
from the turmeric Toot ; the whole is 
then variegated with freaks of white 
fhell lime, , 

Although the coaft appears not defici- 
ent 10 fifh, yet the inhabitants live chiefly 
on vegetables, fuch as potatoes, yams, 
bananas, fugar-canes, and a {mall fruit 
which grows upon the rocks on the fea- 
fhore, refembling the grapes that are 
found 1 in parts adjacent to the tropic in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Description of Easter-Island isc 9 


The fields are cultivated with a conh- 
derable degree of fkill, The inhabitants 
root up the grafs, lay it in heaps to dry, 
after which they burnit, and ufe the afhes 
as manure for the land. The banana 
trees are planted in a ftrait line. The 
garden night-fhade is cultivated here, 
but for what purpofe is not certain: 11 
they had any veflels which would bear 
the heat of fire, it might be dreffedin the 
fame manner as fpinage is cooked in 
other places ; but they have no other me- 
thod of cooking their provifions than 
by digging a hole, and covering their 
yams and potatoes with red-hot ftones 
and embers, mixed with earth, fo that 
every thing which they eat is cooked as 
in an oven. 

One of their houfes being meafured, 
was found to be three hundred and 
ten feet in length, ten feet broad, 
and about ten feet high in_ the 
middle ; its form was that of a canoe re- 
verfed: the only entrances were by two 
doors, two feet high, through which it 
is neceflary to creep on hands and feet. 
This houfe was capable of containing more 
than two hundred perfons; and being 
without furniture, it is evident that it 























10 Description of Laster-Island &e. 


could not be intended for the habitation 
of any chief; but formed of itfelf a vil- 
lage. 

From the ftructure of the houfes, and 
the manners of the women, it is 
inferred that the children are the com- 
mon property of the ftate: no In- 
dian appears to poflefs any autho- 
rity as a hufband over any one of the 
women. 

The moft remarkable curiofity belong- 
ing to Eafter-Ifland is, anumber of Co- 
lotlian ftatues, (fee the Plate) of which, 
however, very few remain entire. 

One of thefe meafured fifteen feet in 
length, and fix broad over the fhoulders: 
each ftatue had on its head a large cylin- 
dric {tone of a red colour, wrought per- 
fectly even and round. Others were 
found that meafured nearly twenty-feven 
feet, and eight or nine feet over the 
fhoulders ; and one ftill larger was ftand- 
ing, in the year 1774, the fhade of which 
was fufficient to facies thirty perfons 
from the rays of the fun. But the largeft 
which remained, when M. de la Peroufe 
vifited the ifland, meafured only fourteen 
feet fix inches in height, feven feet fix 
inches in breadth acrofs the fhoulders, 
































Lescription of Easter-Island @c. 11 


three feet in thicknefs round the belly, 
and five feet thick at the bafe. 

The workmanfhip is rude, but not bad, 
nor are the features of the face ill- form 
ed; the ears are long according to the 
diftuction practifed in the country, and 
the bodies have hardly any thing of a hu- 
man figure about them. Theife monu- 
ments, which are evidently of confidera- 
ble antiquity, while they fhew the fmall 
progrefs made in the art of {culpture, 
exhibit {trong proofs of the ingenuity and 
perfeverance of the iflanders in the age 
in which they were ereéled. How per- 
fons wholly unacquainted with the ad- 
vantages of the mechanical powers, could 
raife fuch ftupendous figures, and then 
place the large cylindric ftones upon their 
heads, feems aftonifhing. 

All the monuments which are at this 
— in exiftence are fituated in morais, 

r burying places; and were probably 
eile in honour of perfons who had 
been chiefs in the ifland. 

The coloffal images are at prefent fu- 
perfeded by fmall pyramidal heaps of 
ftones, the topmott of which is white- 


wafhed., 








2 Description of Easter-Island Sc. 


One of the natives fhewed M. de La 
Peroufe that thefe ftones covered a tomb, 
by laying himfelf down at full length on 
the ground ; afterwards, raifing his ‘hands 
towards the fky, he appeared, evidently, 
defirous of exprefling the idea that they 
believed in a future ftate of exiftence. 
This, however, feems rather extraordi- 
nary, fince no traces of wortfhip are to be 
difcovered ; nor are there any grounds 
for fuppofing that the ftatues are ufed as 
idols, although the Indians fhew fome 
kind of veneration for them. 

he inhabitants of this ifland are hof- 
pitable, but greatly addicted to theft. 
W hile they are prefenting a ftranger with 
potatoes and fugar canes, they never let 
an opportunity flip of . ‘obbing him, if it 
can be done wit’: impunity. In render- 
ing an European any fervice or affiltance, 
they will not fail to pay themfelves for 
the trouble, by fnatching from him his 
hat or handkerchief, with which they 
eicape at fullfpeed. And though others 
of them will pretend to follow him in or- 
der to recover the property, yet it is 
only with aview of eluding the attention 
of the perfon thus plundered. 

















Aavantages of History. 18 


The water of Eafter-Ifland is in gene- 
ral brackiih, there being only one well 
that is periccily freth, which is at the 
ealt end of the ifland: and whenever they 
repair toit to flake theirthirft, they wath 

hemfelves ail over, and if eave 1S a large 
company, the firft leaps into the middle 
of the hole, drinks, and waihes himfelt 
withont ceremony ; after which anothei 
takes his place, and fo on in fucceflion. 








a a ss . —— 
Advaniages of History. 
QC « 


EPORE : the invention of letters, 

% the great and the powerful feem to 
have relied, for future praife and remem- 
ene, upon mafly and —_ ftructures, 
expreflive of the grandeur a ind p potency ot 
thefe whe cauted th 1em to be erected. 
- ace the mighty works of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Semiramis: and hence thofe 
eadamiticebt and awful edifices, the py- 
ramids; edifices, that have furvived the 
very names of their Euvedlitna, At length, 
humanity and letters fpread themfelves 
over the face of the earth; and laid the 
(till more durable ; 
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14. Advantages of Eistory. 


and the introduion of the excellent, the 
invaluable art of pi ‘ating, made the com- 
munication of them to all ranks of people 
cheap and eafy. From this fource flow 
the refinements and embellifhments that 
fo remarkably diftinguifh modern from 
all preceding times. 

Fame ceafed, now, to be reftrained to 
him, who, with the hands of a thoufand 
flaves, could build himfelfa name: likea 
confined torrent, it burft its too narrow 


bounds, and diffufed itfelf, im gentle 


ftreams, among all conditions of men. 
Since this aufpicious period, every one 
has been permitted to become a candi- 
date for glory ; and vice, m every fitua- 
tion, has been expofed to the fcourge of 
reproach. Happy he, who feels, with 
one of the greateft of poets: 


“ Nor fame I flight, nor for hey favours call , 

She comes unlook’d for, if fle comes at all : 

But if the purchafe coft fo dear a price 

As foothing folly, or exalting vice ; 

Or if no bafis bear my rifing name 

But the fall’n ruins of another’s fame ; 

Indignant let me {corn the guilty bays, 

Drive from my _ breaft that wretched Iuf of 
praife : 

Unblemilh’d let me live, or die unknown ; 

Oh! grant an hone fame, or grant me 
none.” POPE.« 





























Advantages of History. 15 


4 Hiftory, as it is one of the moft anci- 
= ent, fo itis alfo one of the moft improv- 
P ingfciences. Not only to the great, but 
e to every one, itis an excitement to vir- 
v tuous, and, therefore, laudible actions: 
t itis a kind of fea-mark to warn from the 
a} approach of the fands and fhelves to 

which we are often expofed : it opens our 
o minds; informs us what to feek, and 
d what to fhun; renders us converfable 
2 creatures, and fits us to be members of 


V fociety. 
The ' yleafure and entertainment of this 


CD 


i fludy are egual to any thing that can be 
@ expr ffed. We feem to converfe with 
\. our fathers; and to be in the very fcene 
™ of ation which the hiftorian is defcrib- 
if ing : we rejoice and exult, we glow with 
a pafhon, we melt wer pit ty, we are filled 


with indignation and Reiccmeee ei we fhud- 

der with “horror, we are impatient to 

, trace the hand of Providence to the ca- 
taftrophe of affairs; and, ina private ftu- 

or experience all the joys and tumults 

’ f life. 

In order to underftand, and to derive 

advantage from, what we read, fome 
udgment, however, and the obfervance 
of fome rules, are always neceflary ; and 
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16 Advantages of History. 


never more fo than when we read hiftorr. 
Great care fhould be taken, left, from 
reading without attention, or from the 
wrong choice of hiftorians, the mind be 
led to imagine only fuch and fuch things 
right, without giving fair quarter to ano- 
ther party or opinion. <A perfon who 
fits down to this ftudy, fhould divelt 
himfelf of all prejudice and partiality, 
{hould enter upon his fubject, unbiafled 
by any refentment or pique againft any 
party or fect, whofe actions he is going 
to fcan ; till, "by comparing different ac- 
counts of the fame perfons, or faéts, his 
reafon directs him where to fettle his 
good opinion, or his diflike. Biography, 
which introduces us more minutely to 
the characters of the perfons'who have 
acted confpicuous parts in thofe events 
which the hiftorian records, 1s extremely 
ufeful as a collateral ftudy ; and a know- 
ledge of geography, and, indeed, an im- 
mediate reference to maps, is often ne- 
neflary to render the pages that lie before 
us intelligible. 


It we would really ftudy the hiftory of 


a country, we ought upon no account to 
omit reading the records of thofe with 
which it is in any way connected. Thus, 
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Envy. 17 


in reading the hiftory of England fcienti- 
fically, we thould confult the hiftorians 
of Scotland, France, Spain, and Ger- 
many: for, if we dctire to judge of 
truth for ourfelves, we ought, when 
they are mentioned as at variance to 
confult their own writers on the con- 
tefted point. The practife of this rule 
would increafe our knowledge of chrono- 
logy ; and by knowing what princes reign- 
ed fuccefiively in other countries, and 
the tendency, of their conduct, we fhould 
be enabled to take a very enlightened 
view Of our own affairs. 





Envy. 
J 


| By NVY I judge to be a deviation ef 
£*, the pafion of ambition. It is that 
lucaiy emotion which 1s felt on the ad- 
ntages, be they what they may, that 


are in poffeftion of others. The genuine 
nature of ambition 1s to aim at the attain- 
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ment of excellence, for the fake 
— and utility ; 1t becomes fpuriou 
enit fir uggles, comparatively, throug 
he mere cefire of fuperiority ; and thus 
we fee, it is the quality ty of great 
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18 Origin of Mausoleume. 


to love and to praife their competitors, 
vhile fordid {pirits hate and detame them. 
I’rom the eagernefs for fuperiority, firit 
engendered inthe ipirit of Luctier, fprang 
this diabolical depravitv of the paffion. 
It is a foul and cifgracetul diforder of the 
foul: let it be detected and crutfhed. 
While we defire and purfue real cha 
tages, we only obey the voice of Nature 
but the moment we are irritated at shake 
of another, we attend no longer to her; 
we refign ourlelves to envy. 








Origin of Maussleums 


AUSOLUS, king of Caria, dying, 

left his fov erelgn authority to 
gucen Artemilia, his beloved confort. 
‘Lhis princeis employed all her power in 
fingularizing the tendernefs the had for 
her lord. Wifhing to immortalize her 
regrets, fhe caufed to be raifed, in ho- 
nour of her dear Mautolus, a monument 
fo magnificent, that it was taken for one 
of the feven woullers of the world; and 
ever fince all fuperb monuments, erected 
tothe memory of the dead, have been 
ealled Miaufoleums. 
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On Early Rising. 19 








7] HEN we confider the fhortnefs of 
WV human life, and the numerous 
avocations in which the bulk of mankind 
are neceflarily engaged, it will evidently 
appear to be the inc wifdom, as well 
as an indifpenfible duty, to redeem time 
with all diligence, and to ufe every means 
that may conduce to render it either more 
confiderable or more profitable. 

When we alfo reflect on the clofe and 
intimate connection which fubfifts be- 
tween the two conftituent parts of the 
human frame, the body and the mind; 
how much the energy and vigour of the 
one depend upon the health and comfor 
of the other; and how very dithcult, nay, 
aimoft impoffible, it 1s to apply with pro- 
per diligence to the ac juirement of know- 
ledge, and to difchar ge the necefiary du- 
tics of life, whilft the body is preffed 
down by pain and ficknefs, and in a ftate 
of debility; it will cogently appear to be 
the part of a wife and prudent man to 
render every means fubfervient to the 
preferv ation of all his na ities, = ther 
of body or mind, in the higheft degree 


of vigour and animation. 
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20 On Early Rising. 


Amongft all the means which may be 
ufed to attain thefe valuable ends, per- 
haps none is more etlicacious than the 
practice of early rifing. Trivial as it 
may appear to a fuperficial obferver, the 
effects of its falutary influence, on a ma- 
ture confideration, will not fail to appear 
highly important. 

How advantageous is early rifing, when 
we confider it as a means of redeemi ing 
time: two or three hours faved in a 
morning from the bed of floth, would 
add very conliderably to the period of 
human life. ‘ For my part,” fays ace- 
lebrated philofopher, *‘ lam for making 
my lifeas long as I can, and thcreiore 
jieep as little as poffible.” 

The falutiferous effects of early rifing, 
on the body, are flvikingly obvious, when 
we, for a moment, contraft the pale 
countenance of him whotis accuflomed 
tothe banefuland deleterious practice of 
turning day into night, with the health. 
ful, rudy complexion of the peafant who 
rifes with the fun. Indeed, it 1s an an- 
tidote againft many diforders of the wor 
nature incident to the human frame, par- 
dicularly that dreadful train of nervous 
difeafes, under the prefiure of which fo 
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On Early Risine. 


ard ofour fellow creatures have lived 
a life of continued miferv, and which 
has, ultimately, thortened their days. 
The practice of early rifing 1s alfo a means 
of mapa heag and protonging life, info- 
nach that it would be almoft impofiible 
to find avery aged perfon whe has not 
been an early rites r. 


How favourable and delightiul is the 
morning for contemplation on the works 


of Nature. How glorious and magnifi- 
cent the whole creation, when the iun, 
rifing in majefticfplendor, tinges the ho- 
rizon with his crimfon die, tluminates 
the earth with his golden rays, and ime 
parts his prolific influence to the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms; when the fea- 
thered tribe regale the ear with their molt 
melodious notes, hailing the return of 
welcome day; wits when every fpire of 
grafs is decked with dewy fpangles of 
inexprefhible “aha and endlefs diver- 
fity. 

And fhall the powers of both body and 
mind lie dormant at this mott pleafing 
and inftruétive feafon?’ Shall we not 
rather rife from the “ falfely luxurious” 
bed of floth, that, by improving thefe 
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22 On Early Rising. 


precious hours, we may learn “ to fee 


God in all, and all in God.” 


** For is there aught in fleep can charm the 
wife ? 

To lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 

The fleeting moments of too {hort a life.t” 

The morning ts alfo peculiarly adapt- 
ed to ftudy and mental improvement, as 
at that period the mind is calm and 
ferene, the imagination more lively, the 
judgment more folid, and the intellectual 
faculties are more clear. 

Deliberation and thought are the cha- 
racteriftics of wifdom, as rafhnefs and 
inconfideratenefs are the marks of folly: 
how much, then, is it likely to conduce 
to the proper difcharge of the duties of 
life, whether of a temporal or {piritual 
nature, when, previous to our entering 
thereupon, we fet apart a portion of our 
time for refleéiion and devotional exer- 
cife ; and it is well known that, in every 
eergemnoet, an afiduous application in 
the morning, generally determines the 
fuccefs of our undertakings throughout 
the dav. 

* Dr. Gregory’s Economy of Nature. 
+ Lhoinfon’s Seafons. . 
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The Life of Baratie 23 


'E Dean Swift has obferved, **‘ that he 
— never knew any man come to greatnefs 
® and eminence who lay long in bed in the 
‘ mornings.” Certain it 1S, “that the moft 

) eminent characters that ever exilted have 


accufiomed themfelves to the practice of 
early rifling. 

Numerous examples might here be ci- 
ted ; im conclufion, let it fuilice to give 
one. itis related of the illuftrious Al- 
fred, one of the greateft and wifeft mon- 
archs that ever fat on the throne of En- 
gland, that, by this excellent practice, 
and by a judicious divifion of his time, 
he was enabled not only to apply himfelf 
to the affairs of government with an in- 





B dufiry almoft unparalleled, but alfo to fet 
apart no leis than eight hours s every day 
» tor ne Po writing, and ftudy. 





The Life of Fohn Philip Baratier. 


HIS wonderful om, who was juft 


i exhibited by Providence upon the 
me liare of life, to ihew the extenfive pow- 
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§ is or the human mind, and wm difap- 
pabcered, as ui fitted for a higher fphere, 



































2 4 The Life of Laratier. 





was bornin 1721, at Schwobach, near 
Nuremburg, in the Margravate of Bran- 
denburgh Anfpach. His father was mi- 
nilter of the French church at Schwebach, 
having fied from France on account of 
his being a protefiant, at the time of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. He 
was a man of great piety and learning, 
and undertook the education of his fon 
himfelf, who made fo greata progrefs 
under his inftructions, that, at the age of 
five y a he is faid to hav eu inderitoe:dt 
the Greek, Latin, German, and French 
languages. His father, furprifled and 
delighted with his uncommon genius, 
next proceeded to teach him Hebrew, 
and inlefs thana year he was able to read 
the hifiorical books of the Bible in that 
tongue. At the age of nine years he 
could tranflate anv part of the Hebrew 
poreptures into La Luin, and even re-tranf- 
late thofe verfions into hiebrew, an at- 
~tainment which is almofl incredible. At 
the fame age he could re peat the Fiebrew 
Pfalter by rote, without having taken any 
other pains to commit it to memory than 
jult reading it through with his father. 
By the time he had reached his tenth 
{",.} { 
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Hebrew lexicon, of uncommon and dif- 
ficult words, to which were added many 
curious remarks, He was now very de- 
firous of reading the rabbins; and pre- 
vailed with his father to purchafe for him 
the great rabbinical bible, publifhed at 
Amfterdam, in 1728, 4 vols. folio. This 
work he read with great accuracy and rot 
tention, and drew up an account of 
which was publifhed in the 26th volaal 
ef the Bibliotheque Germanique. In 
1731, he was matriculated in the Uni- 
verfity of Altdorf. In his eleventh year 
he publifhed the Travels of Rabbi Benja- 
min, of Tudela, tranflated from the He- 
brew into Preach, with curious notes 
and differtations. The Margrave of An- 
{fpach, in 1734, gave him a penfion of 
hity florins a year, and atthe fame time 
allowed him the free ufe of his m: Lenift- 
cent library. 

But though Baratier principally applicd 
himfelf to philological purfuits, he did 
not neglect the fciences. His attain- 
ments in mathematics and aftronomy 
were confiderable; and, in 1735, he 
actually laid before the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Berlin, a method of difcovering 
the longitude at fea. The fame year he 
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was admitted a member of that learned 
body. Shortly afterwards he publithed a 
learned theological werk, entitled, ‘¢ Anti 
Artemomius,” againtt Samuel Crellius, 
the focinian, who had affumed the name 
of Artemomius, and the fubject is the 
text at the beginning of St. John? s Gol- 
pel. The fame year (1735) he accompa- 
nied his father to the univerfity of Halle, 
where he was offered the degree of Maf- 
ter of Arts, or, as it is there termed, 
doctor in philofophy. 

The fame night he drew up fourteen 
thefes in philofophy and the mathematics, 
which the next day he publicly defended 
inthe Univerfity with fo much ability, 
that his degree was conferred on him 
with unanimous applaufe. From thence 
he went to Berlin, where he was intro- 
duced to the King, who had little refpect 
for learning. His Majefty, however, 
fhewed him great favour, but, by way of 
mortifving him, one day ated him, 
‘‘whether he was acquainted with the 
public law of the empire?” Baratier re- 
plied, that he was not; on which the 
King faid, ‘* Go and ftudy it before you 
pretend to be learned.” The young man, 
piqued at this reproof, went and applicd 
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himfelf to the fubjeét with fo much dili- 
gence, that atthe end of five months he 
publicly maintained athefis upon it. 

He continued to add new acquifitions 
to his ftore of learning, and to increafe 
his reputation by new performances of 
confiderable merit. In his nineteenth 
year he was bufily employed in collecting 
materials for a large work concerning the 
/Egyptian Antiquities: but his conilitu- 
tion naturally tender, and of courfe in- 
jured by too intenfe an application to ftu- 
dy, began to give way, and his health to 
decline. Cough, pitting x of blood, fever 
on the fpirits, head-ache, pains in the 
ftomach, and other complaints, feized 
him; and this furprifing young man ex- 
pired, after lat nguifhing eee ‘al months, 
at Halle, October Sth, 1740, in the 
twentieth year of his age. 

Baratier was not only mafter of feverai 
languages, but acquainted almoft with 
every fcience except that of phyfic, to 
which he had an utter averfion. His 
learning, though prodigioufly extenfive, 
did not cramp his mind, or four his tem- 
per. On the contrary, he inquired into 
the opinions of writers with a free and an 
mdependent fpirit; and his difpofition 
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was lively and pleafant. He wrote with 
great elegance and dignity of ftyle. He 
had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and a 
great firmnefs of memory, which enabled 
him to read with incredible rapidity, and 
at the fame time to retain what he had ; 
read. He read over, in one winter, ; 
twenty large folio volumes ; and the cata- : 
logue of the books which he had borrow- 
ed, comprized forty-one quarto pages, 
clofely written,-and the titles abridged. 
In common life he had fome peculiari- 
ties, but no vices. He could neither 
bear mufic nor play. He indulged in no 
fort of amuffment ; nor was he fond of 
wine. He ate little flefh, and lived al- 
moft entirely upon milk, tea, bread, fruits =~ 
and fweetmeats. His moral charafter was 
irreproachable ; and he was a Chriftian — 
upen principle. 
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CRYSTAL. 


RYSTAL isa perfeCly colourlefs, 
tranfparent, and very hard ftone, 
which generally grows from the rocks in 
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a pyramidal form, though it is fometimes 
found to refemble pebbles, asthe Brazil 
pebble, &c. 


AGATE. 


Agate, which is for the moft part opa- 
que, and variegated in a curious and ir- 
regular manner, has alfo been ranked 
among precious ftones, though it is per- 
haps too common a foffil to merit the ap- 
pellation, 


JASPER. 


Jafper is found in the form of a flint or 
pebble ; and, when wrought, appears ot 
a beautiful green, fometimes {potted 
with white clouds; but it is fcarcely pel- 
lucid, unlefs when very thin. 


EM™RALD., 
The emerald is fon netime sfound inthe 


fhape of a pone: and at others, like 
cryftal; both forts, when polifhed, ap- 
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CARNELIAN. 

The carnelian, farda, or fardius, are 
all names of the fame gem; which 1s 
found in the different fhape of pebbles, 
und, when polifhed, appears of a fleth 
colour: though fome carnelians are whit- 
1th, others bicod-red, and fome beauti- 
fuliy variegated, and veined with pale red 
and white. 


ONYX. 

he onyx is a precious ftone, or gem, 
partly tranfparent, formed in zones about 
2 central body, and is not interior to 
other femi- -opak e gems, either in luftre 
or brightnefs. Therings or zones adda 
difcriminating beauty to this flone, which 
admits ofa very high polifh. 


SARLDONYNX., 


The fardonvx is a femt-tranfparent 
cem, which partakes of the nature oft 
farcdius in its 
an its zoned and tabulated form, beim 
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TOPAZ. 

The topaz, which is always found i 
an oblong pebble form, was anciently 
called the chryfolite, becaufe of its gold- 
en colour, in which it excels every other 
gem; it has all the different tinges from 
deep to pale ; and is efteemed fo valuable, 
that the Great Mogul poilefies a fingie 
topaz worth twenty t thoufand pounds. 


SAPHIRE, 


The faphire is the moft fingular and 
beautiful of ail gems; for its noble azure 


or iky -coloured blue. Sapphires are 
fometimes found in the thape of sah bles, 
and at others, in t] hat of columnar cryfials, 
with fhort pyramidal tops ; they are trom 
the paleft binge of thy cibas, to the dee ps it 
indigo. The pebble fort, in particular, 
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perfect a native polifh, as not to ftand in 
need of the fmalleft affiftance from the 
lanidary’s art. 


CARBUNCLE. 


The carbuncle, fo called, becaufe, 
when held up to the fun, it refembles, in 
colour, a glowing charcoal, is nothing 
more than a fpecies of the ruby. 


BERYL. 


The beryl is a finer fort of columnar 
cryftal: it is, however, fometimes found 
in pebbles, but it is then of an inferior 
quality ; and is remarkable for a fine blu- 
ifh green colour, which it never in the 
flighteft degree loies. 


JACINTH. 


The jacinth, or hyacinth, is a pellucid 
gem, of ared colour, with a mixture of 
yellow ; ; and, like moft other gems of 
this fort, is found in the form of a peb- 
ble, or of columnar cryftal, having a great 
variety in its tinges, ‘oom the colour of 
the ruby, to that of amber. 


AMETHYST. 


The amethyft is a ftone of a beautiful 
colour, being a mixture of red and blue, 
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comprehending all the degrees of a pur- 
ple hue, and is found in the form of peb- 
bles and cryttal. 


GARNET. 


The garnet is a gem of a deep red co- 
lour, with 1a caft of “blue, has sequela in 
its tinges, downto a flefh colour. ‘Though 
garnets are extremely fubject to flaws 
and blemifhes, the oy do not, like moft 
other gems, lote their colour | in the fire. 
Garnets are always tound in the pebble 
form, 


DIAMOND, 


The adamant or diamond, which is 
the principal of all precious ftones, excels 
every other body in two effential qualities ; 
firft, in hardnefs; and fecondly, in its 
power of refracting light, The diamond 
is incapable of ‘x cut or polifhed by 
any other fubftance, except its own when 
reduced to a fine powder ; and it exceeds 
the power of refracting light in glafs or 
cryital, nearly in the proportion of five to 
one and a half, or often to three. No 
wonder, then, that this aftonifhing pow- 
er of refraction fhould make it fo brilliant 
and{parkling, and that its manitfeft fuperi- 
ority fhould render it of fuch prodigious 
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value. The Great Mogulis faid to be 


poflefled of the lu:geft diamond in the 
world, weighing two hundred and feven- 
ty-nine carats, or two ounces and a quar- 
ter, worth 779,244/. Diamonds are 
found in various forms of cryftal and 
cryftalline pebbles, with feveral irregular 
fides or faces, which have often a native 
polifh; and the heat of common fire has 
no effect onthem. ‘This moft precious 
article is the produce of the Eaft Indies, 
and other parts of the torrid zone. 
There are many other ftones of great 
note and ufe in medicine, arts, and trades ; 
among which are the lapis lazuli, which 
is ufed to make that fineft of all blue co- 
lours, called ultramarine ; the turquoife 
ftone, fometimes, though improperly, 
reckoned a gem ; and bismuth, and zinc, 
much ufed in foldering gold and filver. 











Wisdom in Miniature. 


| SE not, needlefsly, learned or hard 
words: he that alfets to be thought 
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learned, is like to be accounted a fool. 

To be covetous of applaufe 1s a weak- 
nefs ; and felf-conceit is the ordinary at- 
tendant of ignorance.. 

He that will take no advice, but be 
always hisown counfellor, is fure to have 
a fool often for his client. 

Vice creepeth upon men under the 
name of virtue ; for covetoufnefs would 
be called frugality, and prodigality taketh 
to itfelf the name of bounty ; pride calls 
itfelf neatnefs, revenge feems like great- 
nefs of {pirit, and cruelty exercifeth its 
bitternefs under the name of courage. 

Young men, when they are once dyed 
in pleafure and vanity, will fcarcely take 
any other colour. 

It is to affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs : nature, in her 
whole drama, never drew fuch a part ; 
the has fometimes made a fool, but a 
coxcomb is always of a man’s own mak- 
ing. 

Affe€tation is to be alwavs di!inguiih- 
ed from hypocrify, as being the art of 
counterfeiting thofe qualities whi 
might withinnocence and fafety be knowa 
o want. Hypocrify is the necefary bur- 

len of villany. Aj tect 2u10n is part of the 
chofen tr appli ngs of tol iy. 
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C2 


The vanity of human iife is like a river 
con{tantly palling away, and yet conitlant- 
ly coming on. | 

Thofe whom their virtue reftrains from 
deceiving others, are often difpoted by 
their vanity, to deceive themfelves. 

Some would be thought to do great 
things, who are but tools or inftruments, 
like the fool that fancied he played up- 
on the organ, when he only blew the 
bellows. 

"Lisa filly conceit, that men without 
languages are alfo without underftanding: 
It is apparent inallages, that fome fuch 
have been even prodigies for ability ; 
for it is not to be believed, that wifdom 
{peaks to her difciples only in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 

Phe pains we take in books or arts, 
which treat of things remote from the ufe 

of life, is a bufy idlenefs. 

There is no unecefity of being led 
th: —= h the feveral fields of knowl« edge p: 
it will be fufficient to gather fome of the 

aireft fruit from them all; and to lay up 
a lore of good fenfe, found reafon, and 


folid virtue. 
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rer & Mind. 
ads A Story. 


INE tenths of the crimes, and al: 
moit all the follies that have been 
committed on the face of this earth from 
the creation, may originally be deduced 
not fo muc h fr om a de pray ity of difpofiti- 
on, not fo much from the violence of 
an gt not fo much from the impee 


































» tuofity of pafion, as from a fimple v oti 

> onof the human mind—its impatien 
- > under total vacuity. And nine a 0 f 
A i the virtues which mankind have extolled 
| : a as the ig ay of a fettled principle of 

? + integrity, are to be traced immediately 

™  @ toan aden mind, which has no lei- 
*» & fure for obey ing, courting, or even hi- 
; } tening to the fuggeftions ot feductive 
¥ * amufement or criminal temptation. 


The original fource of thefe virtues 
indeed is a good rg“ - for it is that 
2 ftores the mind with more worthv 

atter, and leads it to more w ‘orthy 
: aad but much temptation is yielded 
® to, or much would never aflail 1S, 1 
proportion to the prefence Gr abfence of 
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mental or active occupation, When the 
tyrant of Syracufe fated } his fears to Pla 
to, that he harbeured reven ge for the 
fevere treatment he had exnerienced, 
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**T had no time,” faid the fage, “ to 
think of diflike; I have been engaged in 
philofophy.”? Show me an idle man, and 
{ will fhow you a vicious one ; ; that is, 
either a man guilty of actual crimes, or 
at leaft guilty of one—a lazinefs which 


prevents him from the perpetration of 


them 
George and Frederick Reynolds were, 
twins. They were fimilar in features, 
and fimilar in propenfities. Both were 
alike inclined to yirtue, or rather both 
were, like ‘¢ tender ofiers,”” formed to 
take the bent which any directing hand 
ihould give them, 
‘heir father died, and left his proper- 
y, which was not inconfiderable, divi- 
ded equally between them: fo far they 
were equal, George, however, was the 
favourite of an aged uncle ; and uncles, 
in their dotage, have fometimes unwar- 
rantable predilections. George was of- 
ten fent for from {chool to amufe his _un- 
cle :. Frederick was ftrily kept to ftudy, 
and acquired a tafte for reading : George 
ucquired a difrelith for it. 
Eheir uncle died, and left George his 
ieir; George play vd. and trifled, and 
ant uy and dis wn, welll did paitehieh aie 
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thing, except at application. No one 
better at robbing an orchard, ard no oné 
better at a downright denial of it. No 
one better at climbing a trée for a bird’s: 
neft; and no one better at cajoling his 
fellows out of their fhare of plunder. 

Why wernt Frederick caught ftealing 
and lying? Why was not Frederick beat 
by the gardener, or why did he not tum. 
ble down from the branch into the river? 
Not that he did not love fruit as well as 
his brother. What then is the fecret ? 
Frederick had another pleafure, which 
George could not relifh, He was read- 
ing all the while ; and when the matter 
beat George, and afked his brother how 
it came that he was not of the party, he 
replied, without feeming to claim any 
merit, Sir, I had fomething elfe to 
employ me.” 

Both left fchool, and both entered of 
the fame college. While George went 
a-hunting, failing, fhooting, Frederick 
read.— George got drunk, kicked upa 
riot, loft his eye in the brawl, was oblig- 
ed to pay a large fum to an inhabitant ot 
the town he had maimed for life ; and, 
to crown all, was expelled. 

** How can you keep yourfelf out of all 
thefe fcrapes ?”? faid he to his brother, as 
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at parting he fhook hands, and borrowed 
money of him, 

“© By having something else to do,”’ faid 
Frederick, George went into the army ; 
and being a time of peace, was conftantly 
engaged in difipation. An evening alone 
would have put him to the rack.—“ He 
had nothing else to do,” and was obliged 
therefore to gointo company. His mind 
had no fund. He had no information. 
He had nothing elfe to fay, and was 
forced to talk of eating, drinking, hunt- 
ing, drefing, and gaiety. Sometimes 
he exhaufted thefe fubjects, and fome- 
times met people who did not care for 
them, On fuchoccafions, not becaufe he 
had any malice, but that he might not be 
thought a dry fellow, for fuch perfons he 
had another topic. He difcufied living 
characters, knowing nothing of dead 
ones, He inadvertently faid, a certain 
colonel wasa poltroon, ‘The fon of that 
colonel fat oppofite to him, by accident, 
at the mefs, The confequence was a 
challenge, ‘* How could you be fo in- 
confiderate ?”’ faid Frederick, who haf- 
tened to counfel him. ‘“* There was a 
paufe in converfation—one could not be 
filent, and that was the only thing that 
fitruck me at the time.’’—‘* Were there 
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no other fubjects to talk lg “ That’s 
the plague—I knew of none.”—*‘* Could 
~ not have left fuch a ftupid party ?”— 

** Was Ito go and mope ‘alone ?——what 
do ni talk about?—Poor, miferable, 
uninterefting ftuff, hiftory, biography, 
travels, poetry.”’—‘ sho m8g I was rea- 
ding thefe ; perhaps mufing on them. 
But you, perhaps, may get yourfelf fhot 
through the head, and a pretty epitaph 
you will deferve :—‘ Here lies the man, 
who was fhot for talking ill of his ne igh- 
bours.—But, reader! remember he had 
no ill-will. —He made the obfervation 
which caufed his death, only, becaute— 
‘© He had nothing elfe to fay.” 

George was advifed by his more pru- 
dent brother to make an apology. He 
complied; was branded as a coward, and, 
to avoid infult, was forced to refign his 
commifiion. He now frequented the 
faro-table, not that he liked the game, 
not that he wanted money ; but for the 
old reafon, to fill up a heavy hour.— 
George loft and loft, till he loft all._— 
He borrowed of his brother, and loft 
again.—‘* How can you return to that 
deteftable place?” was Frederick’s ex- 
preffion in an affectionate letter which en- 
clofed 1000/, ** How can you ftill haunt 
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the gaming-table, when vou fay you 
have no talte for fuch a ruinous amufe- 
ment ?”—‘“ It was wrong, I confetfs,” 
was the reply ; ** yet how can one help 
it, when one has no other way of killing 
time ?”? Having exhaufted his laft fupply, 
and being afhamed to folicit his brother 
for any more, George was at length dri+ 
ven upon the highway. Fortune was un- 
propitious again. His piftol {napt—he 
dropt it with trepidation, and was appre- 
hended with the purfe in his poffeilion. 
Evidence glared againft him ; and George 
was caft and condemned. 

Meanwhile Frederick was the accom- 
plifhed gentleman, courted for his ta- 
lents, and refpected for his virtues, 
crowned with honours, and rich in a 
fund which poverty itfelf could not de- 
prive him of: talents, virtues, honours, 
and treafures, which were all owing to 
the plan of mental improvement he had 
originally adopted, and feduloufly pure 
fue 

By the influence of fome friends, 
George was re{pited from time to time, 
and often communicated with his bro- 
ther. ** Did not I offer to fhare with 
vou,” faid Frederick, “‘ what I had left? 
Did I not tell you how little fatisfied the 
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wants of the man whofe pleafure is litera 
ture? Why would you not retire with me 
to a rational life, improve your mind, 
and cultivate more commendable, not 
lefs perfect, delights?” 

* Alas!” faid George, ‘* it was too 
late; my mind was by that time vitiated 
and debafed, my appetite was palled, and 
needed variety; I had no internal re- 
fources; I was miterable unlefs when 
engaged in dillipation; and that retire- 
ment, which is your pureft enjoyment, 
would have been to me a canker corrod- 
ing the heart. But, oh! had J but fol- 
lowed your advice and your example, I 
then had not brought this forrow on my 
own head, and this fhame upon y ours,” 

‘* It 1s not yet too late,” faid Freders 
ick: “here is a reprieve.”’—The bro- 
thers funk into each other’s arms; they 
mingled tears, and exchanged inv iolable 
friendthip ; and George vowed an eter- 
nal renunciatien of his follies and crimes. 
He kept his promife, and toon found it 


Was never too late to tafte thie pleafures ot 


the mind. He retired with Frederick 
tar from his former idle and vicious 
companions. He was as yet but twenty- 
three years old. He was inftructed and 
alifted by his brother. They were 
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twins in their ftudies, and twins in their 
hearts. George was never afterwards 
driven to the exclamation, “* Tedet celi 
* and when, behind the 


convexa tueri: 


curtain, he looked through the peep- 


holes at the world, at narratives of duels 
and drunken broils, at trials for robbery, 
Sage and feduction, he perceived 
that the perpetrators, had they attended 
ta the cultivation of their better part, 
would i.ave “* wanted but little here be- 
low,’’ and would never have been involv- 
ed in fuch difficulties and misfortunes 
m one word, would have poffefled an 
#18 againft temptation: ‘* having fome- 
thing elfe to do,” than liften to its foli- 
ciiations, 
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fo the rising generation of beth sexes, 
The Petition of a much-abused but 
very Innocent Person, 


Humdbly sheweth, 


‘HAT your unhappy petitioner, 

though much careffed and general- 

ly acknowledged the moft ufeful and va- 

luable fervant of mankind, is particularly 
by you, from giddinefs, want of attenti- 
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on, or improper direction, either fhame- 
fully neglected, ov notorioufly ill-ufed. 

And though his competence to culti- 
vate and improve your beft faculties in 
the beft manner, and forthe beft ends, 
be univerfally allowed and experienced, 
it is neverthelefs aftonifhing to what pur- 
fuits of extreme infignificance his indul- 

ence is but too often milapplied. 

Many engage him ior years together 
in rendering themfelves perfectly ufelefs 
to every purpofe of life, in deranging 
their heads and inflating their hearts, 
corrupting their minds and diftorting 
their bodies, reducing themfelves from 
the fcale of rational creatures to mere 
apes in a farce, or puppets on a wire. 

Some make no other ufe of him than to 
get by rote a few articulate founds, to 
mouth hard words, to gabble the jargon 
of fafhion, to mimic the complaifance of 
etiquette, to imbibe the loofe maxims of 
the world, fpeak what they donot think, 
promife what they. never mean to pers 
form, and look one way while they row 
another, 

Your petitioner has to fate with re- 
gret, that he is often ufed as a talifman, 
to make black white, night day, and good 
evil, the law a noofe,- politics a trick, res 
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ligion a jeft, trade a plot, and life a trae 
gedy. 

He complains, that by his means the 
art is acquired of turning juftice into ri- 
dicule, by the fophiftry and verfatility of 

ettifoggers; of making real piety obfo- 
a and unacceptable, by the affected 
grimaces of hypocritical pretenders or 
unk enthufiafts ; and every phyfical pre- 
tenfion equivocal and fufpicious, by thé 
broad unqualified effrontery of quacks 
and mountebanks, 

How often is he unable to do more for 
multitudes inthe gayefl circles, than aid 
them to fhuffle and manage a pack of 
cards, to whifper away the characters of 
the innocent and unfufpecting, to fit 
mum, and ftare at each other in dumb- 
fhow like pictures in a gallery, or goffip 
nonfenfe by the hour, and call it polite 
converfation? 

It grieves your petitioner, that he 
fhould, on fo many occafions, be made 
acceflary to the feduétion of innocence, 
to public delinquency, profeffional ne- 
glect, proftituted genius, property difhi- 
pated, talents unimproved, and upportu- 
nity loft. 

He knows of what importance he might 
be rendered in accomplifhing youth, and 
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endowing them with all proper qualifica- 
tions, to benefit others and better them- 
felves, to do their duty to their country 
and fociety, raife their own fortunes, 
augment the funds of human comfort, 
and extend their perfonal reputation. 

And he would earnellly imprefs you 
withthe abfolute neceflity of aéting very 
differently towards him from numbers 
who have gone before you, who, taking 
advantage of his good-nature, have made 
themfelves a nuifance rather than a blefi: 
ing to fociety, and who, therefore, are 
incapable of giving you advice except by 
contrait. 

You may not be aware, but it becomes 
him to intimate, that he is not unfre- 
quently made the tool of his own deftruc- 
tion, and that in his very bofom are che- 
rifhed the artifices calculated to kill him ; 
that thofe who have moft ufe for him ufe 
him worft ; and that he is never treated 


fo ill as by fuch as have the greateft inter-. 


eft intreating him well. 

He affures you no one can prepare you 
better for acting your refpective parts 
honourable on the flage of life ; that you 
never blunder but in confequence of re- 
yecting his counfel ; and never fucceed, 


either to your own fatisfaction or thaic yf 
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others, but in a conformity to his dice 
tates, and the practice of his fage pre 
cepts. 

He is forry it is not more perfectly uns 
derftood, how infeparable your intereft is 
from his, how much more precious he 
now is than ever he will be again, how 
eagerly you are inftigated by every thing 
around. you, the palt, the prefent, and 
the future, to huiband affiduoufly his 
kind anduigence, and on no account to 
trifle with him, while fo much in the hus 
mour of blefling you, and rendering you 
bleed; and how very happy they are 
who continue on friendly terms with him 
from the beginning to the end of their 
days, and can in every ftage take aretros 
{pect on their intercourfe without a bluth, 

He will only further add, that thefe 
overtures cannot laft for ever; that his 
yatience, like the faculties of every mors 
tal creature, has its limits; that once 
rone, he cannot be recalled; and tha 
flig “hted, perverted, or flung away, he 
will only furnifh you with a fource of 
endic!’s and unavailing repentance. 

Your petitioner, therefore, moft ears 
nefils prays. that for vour own comfort, 
and the profperity of fucceeding genera- 
tions, vou would maturely weigh thefe 
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confiderations, and devife fome means 
of providing for the fafety, honour, and 
repofe of an old well-meaning individual, 
nearly worn out in the fervice of man- 
kind, verging on his diffolution, and un- 
certain how foon he may be fuperleded 
by one, who will never forget the inju- 
ries done his predecefior. 

And your petitioner, as in duty 
bound, fhall pray for the increafe 
of your happinefs, and rejoice in 
whatever promotes s and confirms it 
to the end of TIMEs 








Modern © Jpinions on the Substance of the 
SUI-s 


HAT glorious luminary which 

gives light and heat to creation, 

fince the beginning of time has eon els 
ther the object of religious veneration, 

of wonder and delight to the fons of men. 


rrr ° '? , Te. 
Ihe ignorant favage frequently worlhips 


the fun as the god of this lower world; 
the aitronomer, from a contemplation ot 
his effects, rifes to the Source of all; the 
a ; & » % “Lesfls 
great mafs of mankind, whether Chriili- 
ans, Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans 
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enjoy his {plendour and his warmth, 
without troubling themfelves about the 
fubftance of which he is compofed. 

The ruftic, whenhe faw an aftronomer 
levelling his telef{cope to the moon, hap- 
py in his own ignorance, jultly obferved, 
*‘ that whatever might be feen or faid of 
that planet by the learned, they mult 
ever be as far diftant from it as he was.” 
Yet let not this be conftrued as tending to 
ridicule philofophical inquiries. When 
purfued under the guidance of good prin- 
ciples, they cannot fail to render men 
more devout. But the difcordant hy- 
pothefes which aftronomers form on fub- 
jects beyond the reach of human intelli- 
gence, ought to teach modefty im argu- 
ment, and. diffidence in affertion. 

The fun was long fuppofed to be an 
immenfe globe of fire; but Herfchel, — 
who has paid great attention to his fpots, . 
confiders that luminary as fimilar to the 
planets, and not a flaming orb. He cal- 
culates fome of its mountains to be two 
hundred leagues in height. According to 
this aftronomer, the atinof] phere of the 
fun is compofed of different elaftic fluids, 
fome of which are luminous or phoipho- 
ric, others fimply tran! parent. The for- 
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of light or fire ; while the latter being 
only tranfparent, fuffer his body to be 
feen—hence the maculz er fpots. This 
able aitronomer, farther conceives the 
fun to be inhabited, as there 1s reafon, 
from analogy, to iuppofe all the planets 
are. 

On the other hand, Lalande, the beft 
aftronomer of France, thinks that the fun 
is really a folid mafs ; but that his furtace 
and part of his body are compofed of an 
incandefcent fluid, which, by any move- 
ment, leaves uncovered fometimes a 
portion of his body or his mountains ; 
and thefe conftitute his fpots. While 
profeflor Wilfon confiders the {pots of 
this luminary as eruptions or volcanoes. 

All thefe opinions are ingenious ; but 
who fhall decide ontheir truth, or which 
ought to be adopted in preference to the 
reit? 


Curse ry Thoughts on Life and Jfanners. 
o 


CE YVHE meaning of the word wit ts ve- 

ry equivocal ; it originally fignified 
the powers of the underitanding. In its 
prefent and moft ufual fignification, it 
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may be defined, an ingenious and apt 
remark, exprefled ina quaint, energetic, 
concife, and pleaiant manner. This 
furely excludes the barefaced ribaldry 
and grofs bufioonery that commonly 
ulurp that name. 

Nothing finks a perfon lower in the 
eftimation of good men than ridicule, as 
nothing is a ftronger fymptom of a diff- 
embling heart; when directed toward 
profperity, it is a light fpecies of cruelty ; 
but when launched at-adverfity, it 1s 
keener than a dagger. 

Affected people are unworthy of efteem, 
becaufe they have no chara¢ter of their 
own, and are incapable of confidence, 
for they fhift it as the cameleon its hue ; 
they are like mirrors, that reflect as eafi- 
ly the image of an afs as of a man. 

A parent would rufh in the greate® 
alarm after a child who was indifcrimi- 
nately eating wild fruits and berrics, tor 
fear it fhould lav hold of a poifon. Low 
much greater care ought to be exerted in 
préventing an indifcriminate ufe of basic 
left the morals fhould imbibe a potion 
that will ftamp the future character with 
irretrievable dithonour ! 

All nations that have any fenfe of a 
Supreme Being, venerate his name. The 
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Jews confidered the name of Jehovah in- 
effable ; their high prieft, with trembling 
lips, pronounced it only once a year; 
and fhall Chriflians profane it daily and 
hourly? 

Lord Chefterfield fays, a man may 
{imile, but not laugh. What an arbitrary 
and a bferd reitraint on a natural and in- 
necent propenfity ! Laughing cannot dif- 
puftaman of fenfe, unlefs it be unfea- 
fonable or exceflive. Figure to yourtelf 
a company diftorting their faces with the 
moft ridi onlin grimaces, to fmother a 
Jaugh. His lordfhip might as well have 
faid, a man may whimper, but not weep. 

Nothing can be more cruel than to 
fport with the infirmities of others. A 
dwarfifh ftature, a diltorted fpine, a de- 
formed leg, or an ugly face, will be 
viewed by fome with indecent mirth and 
untecling derifion ; but were fuch tolook 
into their own minds. the grand feature 
of their being, they would perhaps be fo 
fhocked with the view, that they would 
plead the caufe of pity and generous fym- 
pathy. 

Plattery generally fprings trom timidi- 
ty or intereft: the former is the mott 
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fufferable, as it 1s not actuated by bafe- 
nefs, but aw cak confcioufnefs of inferi- 
ority; the latter is an impudent circum- 
vention. 

Ridicule 1s a monfter engendered be- 
tween an ape and an hyena; it inherits 
the antic wiles of the toca, with the 
felinefs of the latter. 

Charity is excellent when judicioufly 
exercifed; but it requires fome fkiil to 
difcriminate between real objects of dif- 
trefs and idle and difhoneit vagabonds. 
Ariltotle fays, young peopie are merciful 
to all, for they fuppote all to be honetier 
and better than they really are ; they 
meafure others by the fiandard of their 
own innocence, therefore they judge that 
all who fuffer adverfity, fuffer unwor- 


thily. 


ecling Story of a Llerchant and his 
Das. 


© 


FRENCH merchant having fome 

money due from a cor died 
fet out on horfeback, accompanied by his 
dog, on purpofe to receive it. Having 
fettled the bufinefs to his fatistadtion, he 
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tied the bag of money before him, and 
began to returnhome. His faithiul cog, 
as if he entered into his mafter’s feelings, 
frifked round the horfe, barked, and 
jumped, and feemed to participate in lis 
joy. 
The merchant, after riding fome miles, 
had occafion to 4 ght, an: 
hag of money in his hand, | 
his fide under a hedge, and on remount- 
i 
; 
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> 
im —_ } fre ware — of _ 
ng, foi got it. Lhe dog perceived his 


lapfe of recolieclion, and, wiihingto rec- 
tify it, ranto fetc behe bar, but it wastco 
heavv for him to drag along. He then 


} * | ae > oe - 7 * 
vafted to his mafter, and by erving, bark- 
inv, and howling, Sita to remind him 
5 : > ky ee ee 
of his miftake. The merchant under- 
¥ , 
ftood not his language ; but the afiduous 
— . 7 . a oe 
creature perfevered in his efiorts, and 
s —- . » hnaele ¢ _ ae 
aiter trving to flop the horfe in vain, at 
1 > o > 
Lait began to bite his heels. 
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think of itfelf ; it continued to bark and 


bite with greater vioicuce than before. 

*“¢ Mercy 1” cried the afflicted mer- 
chant ; *¢it mult be fo, my poor dog 
certainly mad: what send Ido? I se 
kill him, lett fome greater misfortune 
befal me; but with what regret! Oh, 
could I find anv one to perfor m this cru- 
el office for me! but there is no time to 


lofe ; I mvfelf may become the victim if 


JT {pare him.” 

With thefe words, he drew a piftol 
from his pocket, oa with a trembling 
hand took aim at his faithful fervant. He 
turned away in agony as he fired, but his 
zim was too fure. ‘Che poor animal falls 
wounde -d; and weltering in his blood, 

till sudeav ours to crawl towards his mai- 
ter, as if to tax him with ingratitude. 
The merchant could not bear the heht ; 
he fpurred on his horfe with a heart ‘full 
of forrow, and lamented he had taken 
journey which had coft him fo dear. Still. 
1owever, the money never entered his 
mind ; he only thought of his poor dog, 
and tried to confole himfelf with the re- 
fiection, that he had prevented a greater 


evil, by difpatching a mad animal, than 
he had fuffered a calamity by his lofs. 
This opiste to his wounded fpirit was in- 
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effectual: ** Iam moft unfortunate,” faid 
he to himfelf; ‘* I had almoft rather have 
loft my money than my dog.” Saying 
this, he ftretched out his hand to grafp 
his treafure. It was miffiing; no bag 
was to be found. In an inftant he open- 
ed his eyes to his rafhnefs and folly. 
*¢ Wretch that lam! I alone am toblame. 
I could not comprehend the admonition 
which my beft and moft faithful friend 
gave me, and I have facrificed him for 
his zeal. He only wifhed to inform me 
of my miftake, and he has paid for his 
fidelity with his life.” 

Inftantly he turned his horfe, and went 
off at full gallop to the place where he had 
ftopped. He faw with half-averted eyes 
the {cene where the tragedy was acted; 
he perceived the traces of biood as he 
proceeded ; he was oppreffed and diftract- 
ed: but in vain did he look for his dog—~ 
he was not to be feen onthe road. At 
Jaft he arrived at the fpot where he mer 
alighted. But what were his fenfations ! 
His heart was ready to bleed; he curfed 
himfelf in the madnefs of defpair, The 
poor dog, unable to follow his dear but 
cruel matter, had determined to confe- 
crate his laft moments to his fervice. He 
had crawled, all bloody as he was, to the 
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forgotten bag, and, in the agonies of 
death, he lay watching befide it. When 
he faw his matter, he fullteftified his joy 
by the wagging of his tail—he could do 
no more—he tried to rife, but his ftrength 
was gone. ‘The vital tide was ebbing 
jaft: even the careffes of his matter 
could not prolong his fate for a few mo- 
nents. He ftretched out his tongue to 
lick the hand that was now fondling him 
in the agonies of regret, as if to feal for- 
givenels of the deed that had deprived 
him of life. He then caft a look of kind- 
nefs on his mafter, and clofed his eyes 
for ever. 











_ Superstition Outwitied. 


N a fmall town of Pruffian Silefia there 

is a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and confiderably enriched with 
valuable oblations made by pious Reman 
Catholics, fome of which were obferved 
by the fexton to dilappear, during the 
eign of Frederick the Great. ‘the fuf- 
picion fell on a foldier of the garrifon, 
who was conftantly feen the firit to come 


in, and the laftto goout. One day he 
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was ftopped juft as he was fetting his foot 
out of the gate; and being fearched, two 
filver hearts that had been appended be- 
fore the Virgin, were found in his pock- 
et. The priefts made a horrid outcry on 
the enormity of his crime, calling him a 
facrilegious man, an execrable villain, 
and a hellifh monfter! But he had the 
affurance to pretend that he had commit- 
ted no robbery ; affirming, that the Vir- 
gin, for whom he had ever profeifed a 
peculiar devotion, moved by his poverty, 
had made hima prefent of ‘the offerin eS. 
This excufe, however, as may well be 
imagined, availed him nothing, and he 
was condemned to die as a church-rob- 
ber. The fentence being, as utual, car- 
ried tothe king for his ap probation, his 
majelty convened the chie fs of the Ca- 
tholic clergy of Berlin, and put this quef- 
tion to them: Whether, according to 
the dogmatical tenets of their religion, 
there was any poffibility im the flory of 
the foldier £”? Upon which they all unani- 
moutly intial. that the event was ia- 
deed uncommon, but not abfolutely Im- 
oTible: after which declaration, the 
ue, with the keeneft invective, and the 
Moi difcriminating jaftic ‘e, gave the fol- 
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ing conftantly denied the theft, and the 
divines of his perfuafion attefling that the 
prodigy wrought=in his favour was not 
impolible, we "think proper to fave his 
life; but, at the fame time, for the future, 
we make it death for him to receive any 
prefent of the Virgin Mary, or of any 
faint whatever. ¥FREDERIC.”” 





The Veneration for Antiguity founded a: 


P re} uagICE. 


w-—Omnia fatis 


Tu pejus ruere. VIRGIL. 
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UMAN nature, the fame now as 
of old, fuffers no alteration in its 
adherence to particular fraiities, pafions, 
and prejudices, handed down progretlive- 
ly from generation to generation. Among 
the varicty of thefe which have pofleffed 
the human breaft, that ardent love of an- 
tiquity which has fo long exilted, feems 
to hold a diftinguifhed “place ; and we 
may perceive, that a tafte of this kind 
has prevailed in almoft all ages and na- 
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tions. Horace gives a ftrong proof of 
this habit among the Romans in one of 
his fatires, where he cenfures them for 
their ridiculous amioae it to the writ- 
ings of antiquity. 

"This prejudice leads men to look with 

contempt upon modern productions, how- 

ever sucellent ; which would ftifle the 
aipirings of genus, vere not its {pirit 
unconquerable. 

In bodily ftrength, in fimplicity of 
manners, in mental endowme ents, W 
think that the ancients were more excel- 
lent than ourfelves. We praile the c oniti- 

tutional energy of our anceftors, and they 
praued thatoftheirs. What nn fhal 


ll 
we fix upon for that from which we have 
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mufcle than are the modern race ; yet we 
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rate ftate of the prefent, and praifing the 
patt. Indeed, it would not be altogether 
unamuting to fpeculate, how good and 
great men mult formerlv have been, if it 
be true that the race has fallen off fo 
much, and {till continues falling: thus, 
Le Sage make Gil Blas calculate how 
large peaches muft have been, in times of 
old, if, according to the affertion of an 
old man, their fize was leflened every 
year. 

In poetry, painting, and fculpture, the 


ancients undo abtedly furpafied usa This 


is not to be wondered at, fince, inftead 
of copying models, they copied nature, 
which is always new. The fame field, 
however, is open for our cultivation, and 
even in thofe paths where they have been 
our precurfors, many refearches {tll re- 
main to be made. 

Upon the whole, we may fafely con- 
clude with Quintilian, ‘ that the prefent 
times are not fo debafed, nor funk fo 
low, but that fome novelty, fome excel- 
lence remains.” 
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On Isducatign. 63 


siKE catterpillars, dangling under trees 


By fiender threads, and {winging in the breeze, 
Which filthily bew ray and fore dif: grace 
The boughs in which are bred th’ unfeemly 
race ; 
While ev’ry worm induftrioufly weave 
And winds his web about the rivell’d lilie . 
So nuim’rous are the follies that annoy 
The mind and heart of every fprightly boy ; 
Jmaginations noxious and perverfe, 
Which admonition can alone difperfe. 
Th’ encroaching nuifance afks a faithful hand, 
Patient, affectionate, of high command, 
To check the procreation of a breed 
Sure to exhauft the plant on which they feed. 
Lis not enough that Greek or Roman page, 
At ftated hours, his freakifh thoughts engage ; 
J-v’n in his paftimes he requires a tied 
To warn, and teach him fafely to unbend, 
O’er all his pleafures gently to prefide, 
Watch his emotions, and control their tide ; 
And, levying thus, and with an eafly {way, 
A tax of profit from his very play, 
Tl’ imprets a value, not to be eras’d, 
On moments fquander’d elfe, and running all 
to waite. 
And feems it nothing in a father’s eye 
That unimprov 'd thofe m:; any moments fly ? 
And is he well content his fon fhould find 
} 


No neurifhment to feed his growing mind 
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64 On Education. 


But conjugated verbs and nouns declin’d ? 

For fuch is all the mental food purvey’d 

By public hacknies in the fclhooling trade ; 

Who feed a pupil’s intellect with ftore 

Of fyntax, truly, but with little more ; 

Difmifs their cares when they difinifs their 
flock—— 

Machines themfelves, and govern’d bya 
clock. 

Perhaps a father, bleft with any brains, 

W ould deem it no abufe, or wafte of pains, 

‘TL’ improve this diet, at no great expenfe, 

With fav’ry truth and wholefome common 
fenfe ; 

To lead his fon, for profpedts of delight, 

To fome not fteep, though philofophic, height, 

Thence to exhibit to his wond’ring eyes 

Yon circling worlds, their diftance, and their 
lize, 

The moons of Jove, and Saturn’s belted ball, 

And the harmonious order of them all ; 

To fhow him, in an infe& ora flow’r, 

Such microfcopic proof of {kill and pow’r, 

As, hid from ages paft, God now dilplays 

To combat atheifts with in modern days ; 

To fpread the earth before him, and commend, 

With defignation of the finger’s end, 

Its various parts to his attentive note, 

Thus bringing home to him the moft remote ; 

To teach his heart to glow with gen’rous 
flame, 

Caught from the deeds of men of ancient 

fame ; 
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To-Morrow. 65 


And, more than all, with commendation due 

To fet fome living worthy in his view, 

Whofe fair example may at once infpire 

A wifh to copy what he muft adinire. 

Such knowledge, gain’d betimes, and which 
appears, 

Though folid, not too weighty for his years, 

Sweet in itfelf, and not forbidding {fport, 

When health demands it, of athletic fort, 

Would make him—what fome lovely boys 
have been, 

And more than one, perhaps, that I have 
feen—— 

An evidence and reprehenfion both 

Of the mere fchool-boy’s lean and tardy 
growth. COWPER. 











To-lorrow. 


4 O-MORROW didft thou fay ! 


Methought I heard Horatio fay, To-morrow. 

Goto; I will not hear of it.—To-morrow ! 

’Tis a fharper, who ftakes his penury 

Againft thy plenty—who takes thy ready cafh, 

And pays thee nought owt wifhes, hopes, and 
promifes, 

The currency of idiots,—irjurious bankrupt, 

That gulls the eafy creditor !—To-morrow + 

It is a period no where to be found 

















66 To-Morrow. 


In all the hoary regifters of time, 

Unlefs perchance in the fool’ s calendar. 

Wildom difclaims the word, nor holds fociety 

With thofe who own it. No, my Horatio, 

Tis fancy’s child, and folly is its father ; 

Wrought of fuch ftuff as dreams are ; and 
bafelefs 

As the fantaftic vifions of the evening. 

But foft, my friend, arreft the prefent mo- 
ments 5 

For be affured, they are all arrant tell-tales ; 

And though their flight be filent, and their 
path 

Tracklefs, as the wing’d couriers of the air, 

They poft to heav’n, and there record thy 
fo'ly. 

Becaufe, tho’ ftation’d on the important watch, 

Thou like a fleeping, faithlefs centinel, 

NDidft let them pafs, unnotic’d, “ne gal 

And know, for that thou flumber’d{t on the 
guard, 

Thou fhalt be made to anfwer at the bar 

For every fugitive: and when thou thus 

Shalt {tand impleaded at the high tribunal 

Of hood-wink’d juftice, who fhall tell thy 
audit ! 

Then flay the prefent inftant, dear Horatio; 

Imprint the marks of wifdom on its wings. 

Tis of more worth than kingdoms ! far more 


precious 
Than all the crimfon treafures of life’s foun- 
tain. 


Oh! let it not elude thy grafp, but hke 
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lhe Boatman. 


The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel faft, until he blefs thee. 


COTTON. 








The Boatman. 


Ie 


I Have long been a flranger to peace, 
And forrow has long been my fare ; 
Vhen, when fhall my wanderings ceafe £ 


Shall I ftill be the fon of defpair ? 


IIe 


When I think on the hours that are flown, 
On my hours of content and repotie ; 
The thought but embitters the moan 
That feeks fome relief for my wees. 


Ill. 
"The remembrance appears as a dream 
Of my trim, and my foft- piding wherry ; 
When I row’d with a heart like the ftream 
The traveller that crofs’d at my ferry. 


Iv. 
My cottage romantic and wild, 
The fhade that at noon gave me reft, 
My wife and wy {weet-fmi ling c child, 
Now are daggers funk deep in my breaft. 
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68 The Boatman, 


Ve 


In tranquillity bleft thus « while, 
From all evil I thought me fecure ; 
But hope is a cheat and a wile, 
To mock the forlorn and the poor. 


Vie 


One night—I ftill weep at the thought— 
The wind whiftled furly and loud ; 
The ftorm was the wreck of my boat, 


And I only efcap’d from the flood. 


Vil. 


I efcap’d,—but, alas! to what grief :— 
Why, heaven! fuch a wretch didft thou 
fave ? 
Why found not my forrows relief ? 
Why funk I not then in the wave ? 


Vill. 
On the fhore I fat thoughtful and fad, 


When a flame ftruck alarm and amaze ; 
Tlook’d, and the fight drove me mad— 
My cottage was all in a blaze. 


IX%e 


I thought on thofe dearer than life, 
J cali’d on them both by their names ; 
But my innocent babe and my wife 
Perifh’d both in the mercilefs flames. 











Elecy on a Cherry-Tree. 6Y 


Xe 


I linger’d a while on the fpot, 
And gaz’d in the ftupor of woe: 
Then I fled from the fight of my lot— 
From remembrance I never can go. 


Xe 


Yetere the dear fcene I forfook, 
I turn’d on the hill-top forlorn ; 
I turn’d to a dreadful laft look, 
And my heartftrings with anguifh were torn. 


XII. 


Now over my forrows I brood, 

Through the world as defpairing I roam; 
Indiff’rent to evil or good, 

Withing nought but a grave and a home. 


XTIIe 


Tt is not a lux’ry I want, 
Relieve with a morfel my cry ; 

Only fee me not ftarve, and heaven grant 
You may ne’er be fo wretched as I. 








ELlecy on a Beautiful Cherry-Tree. 


Tr 
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ay! 


RIDE of my garden! ornament of 
Whote fnowy top expantive did adorn 
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70 Elegy on a Cherry-Tree. 


The fmiling fcene, where oft Ilov’d to ftray, | 
And breathe the fragrance of the dewy 
morn ; 


What blaft untimely laid thy beauties low, 
And nipt the promife of fucceeding years ? 
Did friend delutive prove a latent foe, 
And fhow how falfe the hopes young fancy 
rears ? 


I vainly now to thy foft fhade repair ; 
A melancholy watte proclaims the {pot, 
Where late thy lufcious rubies flourifh’d fair, 
And charm’d the little prattlers of my cot. 


Around thy graceful rifing ftem no more 
Shall my fweet darlings join in fportive play 5 
Bound, light as air, to catch thy pendent 
{tore, 


And with delight the rofy gift furvey. 


No more, as May returns, the murmuring 
bee 
With active hum fhall toil around thy head, 
Collect the golden ftores fupplied by thee, 
Or for their infant charge prepare the bread: 


Then as the fun declines, with loaded thigh, 
Well pleas’d to bufy buzzing hive repair ; 
Where, for the general weal, they live, they 
die, 5 
And, with a mutual zeal, the labour fhare. 











Elegy on a Cherry-Tree. 


No more fhall Phifomel, to charm the night, 
Choofe in thy tranquil fhade her fav’rite 
feat ; 
Warble ber penfive lays with fond delight, 
And varied notes to lull the grove repeat : 


No more the blackbird, borne on trembling 
wing, 
Shall pluck thy tempting crimfon for his 
mate ; 
Or to entice his young thy nectar bring, 
And {fee their pinions {pread, with joy elate : 


No more the robbin on thy branches reft, 
To chant his evening hymn with grateful 
heart ; 
No more from thence retiring feek his neft, 
Where looks of iove the pureft joy impart. 


Nor fhall the various fongfters of the grove 
To thy protecting arms again repair, 
Io tune the artlefs melody of love, 
Which blithe and gay they carol iree from 
care. 


And I no more fhall view thy vernal bloom, 
Or with thy ripen’d beauties deck my board ; 
Or while keen winter hewls o’er Nature’s 
tomb, 
Produce thy lufcious fruit by art well ftor’d; 
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72 Elegy on a Cherry-Tree. 


No more fhall fee each bufy tribe colled, 
Or thou thy various bounties f{catter seals 
When with farprifing art, they each fele& 
Their proper nutriment, inftinétive found. 


But why thy cruel fate fhould I depiore ? 
Mufti not the polifh’d mind, love, beauty, 
fall ; 
Grace the gay fcenes they often charm’d no 
more, 
But yield to deftiny’s relentlefs call? 


E’en man, proud man?! with youthful glory 


crown’d, 
With laurels twin’d by Fame around his 
head ; 
For prudence, valour, wifdom, truth renoun’d ! 
Is early mark’d to mingle with the dead! 


E’en fhe who mourns thy fad untimely doom, 
May foon require the tributary tear! 
Soon be the filent tenant of the tomb! 


For ever torn from thofe fhe holds fo dear ! 


Yet may this moral leffon ftrike the mind : 
That while we live we ufeful prove like 
thee ; 
And when our deftin’d courfe is finifh’d, find 


That virtue leads to immortality. 
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No. 2 


FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE, 


“Of making many books there is no 
| End.” 


HIS was the fentiment of Solomon 

fome thoufand years ago, when 
‘the making of books was a much more 
difficult bufinefs than itis now. He faid 
it I prefume in a moment of difguft, on 
account of the little good that was done 
by his writings; which, although they 
jufilly entitle him to the name of the wife 
man, yet moft probably were not product« 
ive of the effeéts he wifhed for. What 
afevere difappointment muft it be toa 
pious and benevolent mind, after, la- 
bouring long and earneftly “for the ime 
provement*and happinefs of his fellow- 
creatures, to find them totally difregard- 
lefs of his inftruétions; perhaps fcarcely 
giving them a fingle heari ing, or if this is 
done. probably reading for the fake of 
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74 On Book-Making’. 


criticifm, or turning them into deri- 
fion. 

But let not the wife and the good be 
too much difcouraged by the unfruitful 
effect of their labour, their pious works 
fhall not wholly fail, for although they do 
not perceive any very fenfible improve- 
ment amongft their readers, though the 
mifer continues rooted to the earth, and 
the thoughtlefs ftill appear floating in the 
air, yet the impreffion is not loft, “the 
nail is often drove inthe fure place,” and 
the bread caft on the waters is found af- 
ter many days. : 

The very writings of Solomon have, 
notwithftanding his difcouragement, been 
bleffed to many thoufands fince his time, 
becaufe their tendency is, as he has forci- 
cibly and beautifully expreffed it in the 
fubfequent verfe, to teach men to “ Fear 
God and keep his Commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man.’ 

And fhould not this be the end of all 
writing. —But could we poflibly take a 
view of the millions of books which have 
been written, how few will anfwer. the 


_defcription. Itis but too evident, that 


Maramon and Belial are the great objeéts 
of literary adoration. 


























On Book-Making. re) 


For the making of money, and pamper- 
ing the mott debafing appetites, are too 
generally the prevailing motives for the 
taking of many books. | 

If thofe who undertake the facred office 
of public teachers, feel their duties to be 
of the moft folemn kind, what fhould be 
the reflection of an author who undertakes 
to {fpread his opinions, not to a fingle au- 
ditory, but to fociety in general. Can 
we refpect the man who labours merely 
to amufe, that his work may fell, who is 
continually ** delving in Mammon’s dirty 
mine ;” who brings forth the trifling tale, 
the licentious novel, the dividing poli- 
tics, or the unmeaning fong, becaufe 
thefe fuit the vitiated tafte of the reader, 
and fillthe author’s purfe, who perhaps 
fears to drive away his company by intro 
ducing the unfafhionable advice of “ fear 
ing God and keeping his commandments.” 
For were he to condué his readers to 
this effential ‘* duty of man,” they would 
no longer have a tafte for the dangerous 
contents of modern publications, the 
*¢ Study of which, would indeed prove to 
be a wearinefs of the flefh,” 


A PHILADELPITIA LAY PREACHER. 
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“ Come my Beloved, let us go forth inte 
the Lield: let us ledge i in the — 


HE hope of gain, and the love of 
fociety, have now, for centur 1€S, 
incited men torifk many inconveniencies, 
for the fake of congregating in cities. 
The fimple would naturally conclude that 
where there was ‘much people” there 
would be much jollity. ot lle ad- 
venturers, bringing their craft to market, 
would have nothing to lofe, and every 
thing to gain in the throng. Ambition 
would find, in every street, a ladderlofty 
enough to reach the extent of many a 
pro} ‘eck j and Avarice could find no place 
more convenient to drive a bargain, than 
a frequented coffee-houfe, or an obfcure 
allev. Schemes of wealth and aggrandize- 
ment, or pleafure, thus operating upon 
hope, the bulieft and molt fanguine pafii- 
21, fhould we wonder to dark flocks of 
vad eager and upon the wing, expe@t- 
ing by a flight from the country to fly 
from themfelves ? 
But wifcly has the wife man toy 
“ Better is a handful with guetness, tha 























































City and Country Contrasted. 77 


both hands full, with travail and vexati- 
on of fpirit.” ‘franquility choofes the 
country for her favourite refidence, and 
fhould you inquire for the peaceal. le per- 
fonage in town, every cit would tell you 
he did net knowher, and that ihe m uft be 
fome outlandifh perfon. In cities I grant 
there are many agitations, which are digs 
nified by the name of picafure, but they 
are a {fpurious brood, and felicity would 

10t call them her own. The flreams of 
pleafures in cities are like their common 
jewers: they are turbid, they are full of 
taint. He who quafls Liberally muft foon 
be either fick or deush ; and fuch morbid 
influence have they on the brain, that 
men go from them, like the apoftle’s 
gazcrin the glafs, ‘not knowing what 
manner of perion they were. 

Lhey who wiih never to be cloyed, te 
refpire with freedom, to enjoy the plea- 
lute of reading and refiection, and to 
fleep fweetly, mult go forth into the field, 

ind lodge in % villages. Allowing that there 
are fome genuine delights in tlie thronged 
town, yet they tread too faft on each 
other, and wea ry by conitant fucceffion. 
A man will pray fometimes no lefs fers 
vently for'a refp! ite from p aang than, in 
a fit of the gout, for a refpite from main. 


~. . 
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The pleafures of the country, pure, fim- 
ple, not dazzling, not boifterous, will 
gently ftir the ftream of life: a ftream 
which paflion fhould not be fuffered to 
vex into whirlpeol, nor be ‘creamed 


over and mantled” by the ftagnation of 


floth. To faunter along the banks of the 
brook, and allure the trout from his re- 
cefs, to crop the fantatflic flowers of May, 
or the f{trawberries of June, to climb the 
folemn mountain, or loiter in the val- 
ley’s fhade, are cheap and real pleafures, 
make no man a criminal, and leave no 
{ting behind. 

Such is the influence of the atmofphere 
upon the human body, that even robutt 
conititutions are ienfible of the changes 
of the air, and invalids are * trembling 
ly - onl tothem. A fluid, that, whe- 
ther we are {heltered at home, or expoled 
dueak we are obliged perpetually to 
dabble tn, we . fhould ; attempt to find in 
the utmott purity. But in great towns, 
onthe margin of the main, reeking with 
the putrefaction of its {hores; in ‘cities, 
whofe ftreets are dehied with frequent 
feet, and feorched by the dogftar, where 
every tenth houte tsa hofpit: if, it Is not 
air which the fallow inhabitants breathe, 
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the chain that binds willing prifoners to 
the crowd be broken, let them ‘ go forth 
to the field,” and if the eafy play of their 
lungs, and alertnefs of limbs; if the light 
flumber and the red cheek will not con- 
vince them whence the mighty change 
in their health has proceeded, they de- 
ferve to die foon, andin fome dirty lane, 
as a punifhment for their incredulity. 
Diiiipation being the characteriitic of 
cities, to travel its round will require fo 
much time that none will be leit to culti- 
vate the uncerflanding, or mend the 
heart. Whatever fome indolent fine la- 
dies and fine gentlemen may fuppofe, we 
were not fent into this world me Peay to 
go to allemblies, to faunter at fhops, to 
parchafe of milliners, or aabiciee the 
three hours operation of a barber. He, 
who withes to read verfes, or write 
them, he who means to jinitrict others, 
or commune with himfelf, muit 
retirement of the ‘ ficld” andt 
lage.’ In the city, protracted 
and midnight revel w i murdet 
more than the day, and the long rej 
of the morning willbe neceffary to eas Bic 
the walted fp:vit. In folitus Mey as there 
are few intidents to enchain the mind, 
and fey exce Pes ae del bat Z| <1 “na, B. 
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£0 City and Country Contrasted. 


will bring a willing intelled&t to the com- 
plicated tafk, and from a pen put to a ru- 
ral defk, all dificulty and hinderance will 
vanifh away. He, who, in city, and 
broken flumbers, has a thoufand times 
turned his pillow and himfelf, and, like 
Shakefpeare’s king, has muttered, ‘* O 
vartial fleep, how have I frighted thee, 
vill find that if he would fleep foundly, 
he muft * lodge 1 in the vias.” That 
exercife which, in the country, is ufual- 
ly taken ia the day, will induce that laffi- 
tude ever accompanied by delicious re- 
pofe at night. He may be aflured that, 
at ihe close “of the day, the hamlet is still; 
no lumbering carts or chariots will banith 
his pleafant dreams, no peatcry of mid- 
night murder chill his palp:tating heart; 
no nolie will flrike his ear, but the di 
tant waterfall, and no fires slitter in his 
eye, but rig innoxious one of the lucid 
infe@: of the meadows. At this genial 
period, when every June rofe is broad 
blown, and the graniture of the fields is 
ci the greeneft hue; the emigrant from 
town, may, perhaps, find fome amufe- 
ment not inferior to gambling all night, 
tracing dufty fireets, or vifiting the fa- 
pow dog. He will ack nowledge the 
f our flrawberry equal to his 









































Anecdote of Dr. Fothergill, gt 



















pine-apple, and the notes of the robin, | 
and wren ‘of little quill,”? may footh | 
him as much, and found as {weet, a8 

thofe of the fongftrefs of the theatre. 
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Anecdote of Dr. Fothergill, | 


FEW years before the death of 

the above celebrated phyfician, a 
Cumberland gentleman, much addicted 
to the bottle, and poffeifed of few Chrif- 
tian virtues, coming to town, applied to 
the Doctor for advice. Being introdu- 
ced, the Doctor, who had fome knows 
ledge of his perfon, which, however, he 
chofe to conceal, enquired what was his 
ailment; to which the other replied, he 
was very wellin health, eat well, drank 
well, and flept well ; but wilhed to know 
how he might be guarded again{t sudden 
snaps. Vhe venerable phyfician, feeling 
afupreme contempt for fo diffolute and 
abandoned a character, gave him a pres 
{cription for his complaint in the follow- 
ing deferved reproof ;—‘* Do justice, 
love mercy, walk humbly before thy God, 
and da not Snap the bottle too often.” 









$2 Essay on Friendship. 


The fequel however, was, that fome 
few years after, fociety got rid of fo ob- 
noxious a member, by what he fo impi- 


oully called a Sudden Snap, unregretted 
and unpitied. 


Essay on Friendship. 
HERE are few fubjects which have 


been more written upon, and lefs 
underftood, than thatef Friendfhip. ‘lo 
follow the dictates of fome, this virtue, 
inftead of being the aflwager of pain, be- 
comes the fource of every inconvenience. 
Such fpeculatafts, by expecting too much 
from friendfhip, diffolve the connexion, 
and, by drawing the bands too clofely, 
at length breakthem. Almoftall our ro- 
mance and novel-writers are ofthis kind ; 
they perfuade us to friendfhips, which 
we find it impoffible to fuftain to the laft ; 
fo that this fweetener of life, under pro- 
per regulations, is, by their means, ren- 
dered inacceffible or uneafy. It is cer- 
tain, the beft method to cultivate this 
virtue is by letting it, in fome meafure, 
make itfelf ; a fimilitude of minds or ftu- 
dies, and even fometimes a diverfity of 
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purfuits, will produce all the pleafures 
that arife from it. The current of ten- 
dernefs widens as it proceeds: and two 
men imperceptibly find their hearts warm 
with good-nature for each other, when 
they were at firft only in purfuit of mirth 
or relaxation. 

Friendihip is like a debt of honour ; 
the moment it is talked of, it lofes its 
real name, and aflumes the ungrateful 
form of obligation. From hence we 
find, that thofe who regularly undertake 
to cultivate friendfhip, find ingratitude 
generally repays their endeavours. That 
circle of beings, which dependance ga- 
thers round us, 1s almoft ever unfriend- 
ly; they fecretly wifh the term of their 
connexions more nearly equal; and, 
where they even have the moft virtue, 
are prepared to referve all their affections 
for their patron, only in the hour of his 
decline. Increafing the obligations which 
are laid upon fuch minds, only increafe 
their burthen ; they feel themfelves un- 
able to repay the immenfity of their debt, 
and their bankrupt hearts are taught a 
latent refentment at the hand that is 
jiretched out with offers of fervice and 
relief, 
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Plautinus wasa man who thouglt eve. 
ry good was bought tiom riches ; and as 
he was poflefied of great wealth, and had 
a lial naturally formed for virtue, he 
refolved to gather a circte of the beft men 
round him. Among the number of his 
dependants was Mutidorus, with a mind 
j af asfond of virtue, yet not lefs proud 
than his patron. [fis circumttances 
however, were fuch as ey him to 
fioop to the one offices of his fuperior 
and he faw ‘i felf daily among a hi 
ber ef others psa with benpites and 
proteftations of friendihip. ‘Thefe, in 
the ufual courfe of the world, he thought 
it prudent to accept; but, while he gave 
his eleem, he could not give his heart. 
A want of asic breaks out inthe 
noft trifling inftanceg, and Plautinus had 
fkill enough to shee ve alae minute{t aéti- 
ons of the man he wifhed to make his 
friend. In thefe he ever found his aim 
difappointed ; tor Mutidorus claimed an 
exchange of hearts, which Plautinus, fo- 
licited by . variety of claims, could ne- 
ver think of f beftowing. 

It may be ealily fuppofed, that th 
referve of our poor proud man, was foon 
coniirucd into ingratitude; and fuach, 
indecd, in the common acceptation of 
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the world it was. Wherever Mufidorus 
appeared, he was remarked as the un- 
grateful man; he had accepted favours, 
it was faid, and had flill the infolence to 
pretend to independence. ‘he event, 
however, juflified his conduct. TP lauti- 
nus, by mifplaced liberality, at length 
became poor; and it was then that Muli- 
cdorus firlt thought of making a friend of 
him. He flew to the man of fallen for- 
tune, with an offer ofall he had ; wrought 
under his direction with afiduity : sad 
by uniting their talents, both were at 
length placed in that flate of life from 
which one of them had formerly fallen. 
To this ftory, taken from modern life, 
T fl:all add one more, taken from a Greek 
writer of antiquity :—* Two Jewiih 
foldiers, in the time of Vefpatian, had 
mace many campaigns together; and a 
participation of dangers, at length, bred 
an union of hearts. They were remarked 
threvghout the whole army, as the two 
friendly brothers ; they felt and fought 
for each other.—Their friendihip might 
have continued, without interruption, 
til death, had not the good fortune of 
the one alarmed the pride of the other, 
which was in his promotion to be a Cen- 
tuzion under the famous Jchn, whe 
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headed a particular party of the Jewith 
male-contents. 

From this moment their former love 
was converted into the mott inveterate 
enmity. ‘hey attached themfelves to 
oppolite factions, and fought cach other’s 
lives in the conflict of adverte party. In 
this manner they continued for more than 
two years, vowing mutual revenge, and 
animated with an unconquerable {pirit of 
averfion. At length, however that par- 
tv of the Jew s, to which the mean foldi- 
er belonged, jo1 ning with the Romans, 
it became victorious, and drove John, 
with all his adherents, into the ‘Pemple. 
Hiftory has given us more than cne pic. 
ture of the de eadful conflacration of that 
iuperb edifice. ‘Lhe Romen folchers 
were gathered round it ; the whole Tem 
ple was in flames, and thoufands were 
feen amidit them, within its facred Cir= 
cuit. It was inthis fituation of tnt ngs, 
that the now fuccefsful foldier faw his 
former friend upon the battlement of the 
highelt tower , looking round with her- 
ror, and jutt ready to be confumed with 
flames. Allhis former tendernefs now 
returned; he faw the manof his bofom 
juit going to perifh ; and, oe le to with. 
ftand the 4 mopulit, he ran foreading his 
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arms, and crying out to his friend, to 
leap down from the top, and find fafety 
with him. The Centurian from above 
heard, and obeyed, and, cafting himfelf 
from the top of the tower, into his fel- 
low-foldiecr’s arms, both fcll a facrifice on 
the ipot; one being crufhed to death by 
the weight of his companion, and the 
other dathed to pieces by the greatnels of 


his fall.”? 








Filial Sensibility. 


YOUNG Gentleman, in the milita- 

ry Academy at Paris, eat nothing 
but foup and dry bread, and drank no- 
thing but water. The Governor, attri- 
buting this fingularity to fome excefs in 
devotion, reproved his pupil for it, who 
however continued the fame regimen. 
‘Lhe governor fent for him again, and 
informed him that fuch fingularity was 
unbecoming him, and that he ought to 
conform to the rule of the Academy. 
He next endeavoured to learn the reafon 
of his conduct; butas the youth could 
not be periuaded to impart the fecret, he 
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at laft threatened to fend him back to his 
family. ‘This menace terrified him into 
an immediate explanation. ‘ Sir,’ an- 
{wered he, ** in my father’s houfe I eat 
nothing but black bread, and of that very 
little: here I have good foup, and ex- 
cellent white bread, and may fare luxuri- 
oully. But I cannot perfuade myfelf to 
eat any thing elfe, when I contider the 
fituation in which I left my father and 
mother.”—The Governor could not re- 
frain from tears at this filial fenfibility : 
“Your father,” faid he, **has been in 
the army ; has he no penfion ?””—*‘ No,” 
replied the youth, “for twelve months 
paft he has been foliciting one ; but the 
want of money has obliged him to give 
up the purfuit, and rather than contraét 
any debts at Verfailles, he has chofena 
life of wretchednefs in the country.”— 
“Well,” returned the Governor, * if 
the fact is as you reprefent it, I pro- 
mife to obtain for him a penfion of 500 
livres a year. And fince your friends are 
in fuch poor circumfiances, take thefe 
three louis d’ors for your pocket expen- 
ces; and I will remit your father the firft 
half year of his penfion in advance.”— 
“Ah! Sir,” anfwered the youth, “as 
you have the goodnefs to remit a fum te 
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ny father, I entreat you to add thefe 
three louis d’ors to it. Here I have eve- 
ry luxury I can with for: they would be 
ufelefsto me; but they would be of great 
fervice to my father for his other chil- 
cren,”’ 








The Grateful Scholars 


UTY to parents and gratitude te 
Preceptors are virtues w hich noone 
was ever deficient in, who profpered and 
was happy. Yet we daily fee children 
who are indifferent to their p: arent’s peace 3 
and neglectful of thofe who have labour ect 
to inftrr uct them, 

But canthe moft ignorant fuppofe, that 
the {mall pittance which a nell er re- 
ceives for his faithful attention to form 
the youthful mind is a ai sarcntee for 
his care? And does not this fecond pa- 
rent, if he has done his duty, deferve 
fomceiting from the foil which he has cul- 
tivated? 

i will fup yee that want of refle€tion, 
more than want of gratitu de, often occa- 
fons the ne sleet of tuter: s, which no be- 
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nevolent heart could think of being guil- 
ty of without a bluth. Selifh as the 
world is, there are sor of goodnefs 
in the human foul, that only want to be 
awakened to difplay their amtable fenfi- 
bilities. The imple narration I have to 
read is not the fiction of imagination. 
May it teach others to know what they 
ought to imitate and avoid! 

During a long and active life, Saville 
had trained up numbers in the precepts of 
virtue and good learning. He had ex- 
haufted, without t enriching himf+li; and, 
on the verge of the grave, he [carcely 
knew where to find a refuge {rom the 
florm. 

Neceflity (and how bitter the neceflity 
muit be, every cultivated tafle may jucg ge) 
drove him to ‘apply for reliefto thoie w ho 
had once been pease his protection, had 
eat at his table, and flept under his rOo:, 
during that happy nad when hope 1s 
young, and the days are unclouded with 
refieCtion.—Some had forgot his i fon-— 
others had forgot t hemfelves. Notwith- 
ftanding the philanthropy of Sav “i e’s 
heart, he beganto believe the old adage 
“‘ that fervices done to the young az id th 


old are equally ufelefs, as the one forret 
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them, and the other live notlong enoug!l 
to repay them.” His delicacy would not 


fuifer iim to make Bases:4 trials of fuch 
ingratitude. He was ready to link undexs 


his misfortunes. C: 1ance, howe ever, di- 

rected |} him to two brothers, who, in con- 
fecuence of his care in their early youth, 
ae iucir own diligent exertions in ma. 
turer years, had obtained a competence 
in foreign lands, and were returned to 
foend it with honourintheirown. Thefe, 


initead of turning their backs on his dif- 
refs, invited wie? in the molt cordial 


manacr to fpend the remainder of his 
days with them. It would have fhewn 
pride rather than Kanadliey inhis fituatiou 
not to have accepted fuch a difinterelted 
offer. His fevs, indeed, were few, at- 
r he found hie afylum 3 but they were 
clofed in comfort; and his former pupils, 
having loft their own, bewailed this fe- 
cond parent with tears ally rrateful remem- 
brance, and infcribed their forrows on 
his tomb, 
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Gi an Inquisitive Disposition; or, the 
Contrast. 


ATURE fpreads her volume be- 


fore us; Art every where exhibits 
her productions, and Knowledge invites 
ustoherhaunts by unerring indications of 
the road. Why comes it then that there 
are fo many who are totally ignorant of 
the economy of nature, unacquainted 
with the principles of art, and blind to 
the allurements of knowledge : > It cannot 
be for want of opportunity ; for we can- 
not change the fcene a fingle ftep, we 
cannot calt our ey<s around us, but seman 
thing new demands our attention, and 
folicits our regard. The fact is, either 
indolence or incuriofity is the fource of 
our ignorance; and while we give way 
to the former, or are lulled into indiffer- 
ence by the latter, all advantages are ufe- 
lefs, and even reafon is given i vain. 
There were two children whom I thall 
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name Henry and Frances, who, from 
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the Grit dawn of opening — lect, diico- 
yered the moR oppofiie turns of mind in 
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regard to what fell under their notice; 
and the eventconfirms my pofition. 

Henry was often indulged in a walk or 
a ride with his father ; but no object, 
however new or curious, feemed to ex- 
cite his curiofity. He indeed gazed with 
momentary wonder, but never gave him- 
felf the trouble to afk a fingle queition re- 
fpeéting what he did not underftand. If 
his father wifhed to explain to him any 
phenomenon in nature, any work of in- 
genuity, or any appearance which could 
not efcape his obfervation, he feemed to 
liften, indeed, becaufe he knew it was 
refpe -étful ; but he never availed himfelf 
of the opportunity that was offered him 
of procuring fatisfaCtory information. In 
a word, he led a kind of vegetable life, 
and when he grew up was as completely 
ignorant of every thing around him, as 
if he had been bred a Hottentot, and was 
as unqualified to join in any rational dif- 
cuilion. 

Frances, on the other hand, though 
fhe had fewer opportunities of making 
oblervations, never let one flip without 
improvement. When in the company of 
her mother, the frequently puzzled her 
by the pertinent queftions fhe put to her; 
and when fhe could not obtain the expla- 
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nations fhe wanted at the moment, it was 
her coniiant care to refer every thing 
about which fhe was in doubt to her fa- 
ther; and frequently was fhe feen tumb- 
ling over books in the fludy, to endea- 
vour to pick out the knowledge fhe want- 
ed, when fhe was afraid her in juifitives 
nefs might give trouble or offence. By 
the time fhe was fifteen, fhe was a prodi- 
ey of intellizence—could talk with the 
hiaturallit, and even puzzle the mechanic, 
She could name every plant that was cul- 
tivated in the garden, or grew {pontane- 


oufly in the vicinity ; fhe was accuainted 


with the qualities of moft animals, and 
in no branch of fcience was fhe wholly 
ignorant. Header! whoever you are, if 
you copy [Henry's indolent and incurious 
difpofition, you will be alike ignorant ; 
but if, in imitation of Frances, you foli- 
cit information from the wife and the 
aged, or trace knowledge inthe page of 
the learned, you will am your mind 
with “ifeful farts, never feel the vacuity 
of leifure or folitude, and be able to fup- 
port a refpectable character in pale 
lociety. 

w many thoufand things are to be 
lear eid which it does not fall within the 
plan of the molt liberal education to teach! 
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and how are youth to know them but by 
afking queftions of thofe who are cap able 
of communicating information, and re- 
moving doubts m miiconceptions ? Ne- 
ver, therefore, be afhamed to afk what 
is proper tobe known; nor think it be- 
rays ignorance to conifefs that you are 
fenhible of your prefent deficiencies in 


knowledge. 





FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


Evenine Reflections. 
cy J 


HE voice of experience fhould ever 
. 5 command attention from the young 
and giddy—tlet the juvenile reader then 
liftten fora moment to the few cbfervatt?- 
ons [ wiil make on the dangerous and faf- 
cinating practice of gambling. Yguth is 
the feaion when the mind receives impref- 
fions with the greateft facility. The 
{pring time of life is the moft critical peri- 
od of our exiftence ; the paffions then pre- 
vail with greater violence, than when the 
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principles ef mankind have been confirm- 
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ed and made permanent, by the combin- 
ed operation of reafon and experience. 
Pleafure difplays her gaudy attractions in 
the moft alluring coiours, and employs all 
her art, to feduce the innocent mind from 
the path of rectitude, into the mtricate la- 
byrinth of vice and error. Let the young 
turn a deaf ear to her flattering voice, or 
they will dcom themfelves to endlefs mi- 
fery and wretchednefs. Gaming is avice 
which infufes its pernicious influence, un- 
der the {fpecious mark of innocent amufe- 
ment. Its hold upon the mind is net ea- 
fily thaken off. From playing cards, or 
the various fpecies of gaming, merely for 
paftime, a vouth gradually ‘proceeds to 
play for money. His allowance is not fufli- 
cient to make up his loffes, and he natu- 
rally recurs to difhoneft means, to procure 
enough to compenfate for his deficiency. 
‘Ty hus. he who would have thuddered at 
the idea of committing a crime, is gradu- 
ally led to think it a pardonable and tri- 
fiing offence. The precepts [ would in- 
culcate, will perhaps have more rarer 
over the youthful reader, if aided by ¢ 
monfiration. Liften wha to a brief Ris, 
which will evince the necefity of avoiding 
fo deteftable, and wickeda practice. 
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Charles Thornhill was a y oung man im 
the bloom of life, and bleffed with affecti- 
onate parents, but their indulgence gave 
him an opportunity of falling into compa- 
ny unfuitable for him. One evening he 
was perfuaded, contrary to his own opini- 
on, to engage in a game of cards. te 
play ed for nothing, and he thought the 
could furely be no great harm in hen lat. 
By degrees he took a greater interelt in 
the game, and when they ceased playing, 
he went home with the perfuation that it 
wasa very agreeable and innocent way © of 
pafling time. ‘The fucceeding evening he 


entered the fame company, and be pan to 
play with more eagernels than be iors 
Tt was then a sade that they fhould pla 


fora fmall fum. He came _ Way veal 
ful. Again, and again, he engaged 1 

the fame employment, and each time for 
2 larger fum, as he was fo lucky as to be 
able to ftake more from the fum he had 
won. It was not long that he was fo fuc- 
cefsful, in a fhort time he found himfelf 
Without a cent. His fondnefs for gaming 
mereafed every time he played, and tho’ 
lte loft confiderably yet through the too 
great indulgence oi his f: ther, he was fup- 
plied with more, and atiributed his loffes 
merely to fortune, which would foon be 
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more favourable. He was deceived, 
played deeply, and when his father refu- 
fed to fupply his extravagance, he took 
the defperate and wicked defign of robbing 
him! ‘Thus innured to vice, he continu. 
ed his mad career till he was detected. 
His father and mother, wounded to the 
foul by his conduét, funk to the grave 
with hearts broken by his vicious behavi- 
our. In fhort, unable to fhake off his infa- 
tuation, he continued his career, till he 
was ruined, and finally died in a jail. 
Take warning my young friends by his 
example, and fhun gaming as you would 
deftruction: the one is the inevitable con- 
fequence of the other. SENEX. 


eee 


Revenge. 


It is commonly faid, “ revenge is fweet,” 
but furely it can only be fo to thofe weak 
minds who are incapable of fupporting an 
injury. Revenge is the vice of fools. 
An elevated mind is fuperior to injuries, 
and pardons them. 
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Natural History.* 


Natural Hiftory is a ftudy particularly fuited 
to children: it cultivates their talents for 
obfervation, applies to objects within their 
reach, and to objects which are every day 
anterefting to them.” 


Edgeworth, on Practical Education. 





ClassI- Mammalia. 


INN/JEUS divides mammalious a- 


nimals, or such as suckle their young, 
into feven orders, which are chiefly re- 
gulated by the number and fituation of the 
teeth. 

Before we enter, however, on indivi- 
dual defcriptions, it may be "requifite to 
give a general view of quadrupeds, which 
will fhew the economy of nature in re- 
gard to this interefting clafs of animals, 
and the marked fuperiority which, as 
men, we poflefs over them all. 


* It is intended to continue this fubje@, in 
the future numbers of the Juvenile Magazine, 
{fo as togive a concile fyftem of Natural Hil- 
tory. 
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100 Natural Histsry. 


A comparative view of the various 
clafies in animated nature will fuficient- 
ly evince, that quacrupeds rank next to 
ourfelves. ‘The fimilitude between their 
ftructure and our own, particularly inthe 
ape race, their infiinéts, which in fome 
kinds approach to the reafoning faculty, 
their ability to render us eflential fervice, 
or their power to injure us, ail confpire 
to render them prominent objects of our 
curiolity and regard. 

Formed in general for gathering up 
their food from the ground, the heads of 
quadrupeds are perfectly fuited to their 
way of living, while their teeth are accu- 
rately framed for the nature of their all- 
ment. This willbe perceptible in the 
gpranivorous and carnivorous kinds: in 
the one, the teeth ferve as inftruments to 
comminute their food; in the other, as 
inftruments of defence or annoyance. 
But it is not only one or two members of 
quadrupeds that are thus happily adjufted 
to their purfuits or wants ; the farther we 
carry our attention tothe peculiarities of 
their conformation, the more fenfible 
fhail we be of the wifdom that has form- 
ed their parts for the refpective neceflities 
and enjoyments incident to their nature. 

Whichever way we turn our view, we 
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fhall find new fubjeéts for our admiration - 
and thankfulnefs. The larger quad- 
rupeds are formed in general ior an in- 
offenfive life, or are fubfervient to the 
rule of man; the {maller, if miichievous, 
are happily limited in their powcrs of 
annoyance by their wantoi ¢ nen e or ot 
flrength. Were the elep hant and the 
rhinoceros as NOXi0us ¢ as the tiger ori 
rat, how much would mansind have t 
apprehend from Rares macnitude and 
phyfical energies! But, happily for us, 


a: for the ie fenfive order cf animals, 
the moft favage are limited we number, 


and the reft are either timid or irreiolute, 
unlefs when impelled by h Unger, r, trufling 


in general soles to cunning than to 
force. 
The arts of a that pu mar howe- 


ver, are not more various than the fubtle 
fhiifts of their ie to efcane de! ruction ; 


and, were it otherwile, the fecbie race 
of animals would foon ceafe to exit, and 
the more ferocious would be comp Led 
to prey upon each other, til they we 
utterly expeventeaaed alfo. 


The lion, the tiger, and other prede- 


ceous an feldom come abroad du 


+ 


ing the day, but truft to the might lox 
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getting a fupply on iood, Thus man, 
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who ufes the interval of darknefs as a 
feaion of repofe, is not obnoxious to 
their attacks, > tnofe cr eatures, which 
are the object of their purfuit, either find 
fafety by flight, or fhelter and protection 
by faeacity. Some place a centinel to 
warn them of approaching danger, and 
relieve each other in that {tation by turns; 
others iorm a phalanx for their mutual 
fecurity, and in the union of numbers 
find a means to counterbalance the aflaults 
of individual ftrength. 

Wild animals generally feek the moft 
fequettered retreats, and fhun the pre- 
fence of man, who thus reigns undifput- 
ed lord of this nether world; the weaker 

hun for protection, and he knows 

how to tame the molt ferocious. He de- 

firovs or faves, as fuits his convenience 

nts will; his fuperior power creates a 

coferi, or ar 8 a irene with paf- 
five and ovedient flaves. 

Reakiauts ina favage ftate are fubyect 
to few alterations, tic continue for ages 
the fume in fize, thape, and colour. Yet 

ey fubdued and takenun- 
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it chearfully fills up the duties of its ftati- 
on; it isnot aver{e to labour, and is fa- 
tished with fubfiftence. 

In the horfe, the dog, and the cow, we 
perceive a number 7 varieties W hich 
have been ingrafted on one parent flock 
by cultivation, KEven the very appetites 
and habitudes of quadrupeds undergo a 
change by the effecis of human ingenuity, 
They may be taught to live on food, 
which ina {tate of nature they would re- 
ject, and to perform labours that not on- 
ly evince docility but fagacity, and a de- 
fire to pleafe. 

On the other hand, fome animals alto- 
gether lofe even their natural inflincts in 
the .fecurity of man. In thoie folitudes 
where they are feldom difturbed, beavers 
poticts abundant i ingenuity, and live in 

aiiate of focial order : hon let man in- 
trade, ; and their inge nuity dies away, or 
isnot exerted ; and their union is partial- 
ly diiloived. 

Next to human controul, the climate 
feems to have the molt powerful influ- 
ence on guadrupeds, in augmenting or 
steanithing their fize, and in varying 
their coluurs or their coverings. Provi- 
dence in its wifidom has furnihhed the 
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hair; remove them to warm latitudes, 


and it becomes fhort and thin: again, | 


traniplant the natives of the tropics to 
the hyperborean regions, and they {fpee- 
dily aiflume a drefs adapted to the rigours 
of their fituation. 

The influence of climate is likewife 
very pereeptible on the difpofition and 
character. Under the line and near the 
pole quadrupeds are fierce and untracta- 

le ; in temperate latitudes they are ge- 
nerally docile and mild. Has not the 
climate a moft potent eifect on man alfo? 
Are not the perfection of the human form, 
the beauty of the human face, the fubli- 

nities of genius, and perhaps the beft 
v rpc of the heart, more or lefs affect- 
ed by fituation? External impreffions 
fem? to be fenfibly felt throughout all the 
regions of nature ; and both “rational and 
irrational beings muft fubmit to their in- 
fixenc e. We fhall conclude this curfory 
review of guadrupeds by a general re- 
mark, that ‘animals are more prolific in 
pro oportion to their fmaller fize. Provi- 
dence has wifely balanced the flrength of 
the great again ft the fecundity of the lit. 
tle, that no fpecies may be entirely ex- 
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Origin 0 


the advantages which can be derived 
from the ufeful, without being too much 
annoyed by the formidable qualities of 
his terreftrial companions. 





omen 
The origin of several valuable Discoveries 


GLA SS. 


T is certain, fays Pliny : that the moft 
valuable dioors ries | have found their 
origin in the moit trivial baccidvane. “oA 
fome merchants were carrying nitre, 
they ftopt near a river which iffues from 
Mount Carmel, and not happenin to 
find ftones forthe purpote ¢ of reiting their 


‘9g 2 


—~ 


kettles upon, they fubftituted in their 
place fome pieces of the nitre, wh ich the 
" 7 

fire gradually diffolving, mixed with the 


fand, and occafioned a traniparent mat 
ter to flow, which, in fact, was nothing 
elfe but glafs.” 


BARKe 


Aw Indian, in a delirious fever, hav- 
ing been left by his companions by the 
fide of a river, for the purpofe of quench- 
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ing his thirft, conceiving him incurable, 
drank large and copious draughts of the 
ftream, which, having imbibed the vir- 
tues of the bark from the trees which 
grew upon its margin, foon vanquifhed 
the fever, and he returned to his alto- 
nifhed friends perfeétly reftored. 

The fingularity of the circumftance ex- 
cited their furprife, and waked their fu- 
perttion ; the indifpofed crowded round the 
holy ftream, as they termed it, and ex- 
perienced its healing effects, without be- 
ing able to difcover the caufe from which 
it was derived. ‘The fages of the tribes, 
however, found out, at length in what it 
conlifted, and difclofed the important fe- 
cret. Inthe year 1640, the Americans 
became acquainted with the ufe of this 
excellent medicine; and, in 1649, its 
fame had extended into Spain, Italy, and 
Rome, through the reprefentation of 
cardinal Lugo, and other jefuits, who 


had beheld its furprifing and wonderful 
eects. 


TELESCOPES. 


Ir is faid that the ufe of telefcopes was 
firft difcovered by one Hanfen, a {peta- 
cle-maker, at Middleburgh in Holland, 
whofe children, playing in the fhop, ca- 
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fually placed a convex and concave glafs 
in fuch a manner, that, by looking through 
them at the weather-cock, they obferved 
it appeared much larger and nearer than 
ufual, and, by their expreffions of fur- 
prife, excited the attention of their fa- 
ther, who foon obtained great credit for 
this ufeful difcovery. 


COFFEE, 


A Prior belonging to a monaftery in 
that part of Arabia where this berry 
grows in the greateft abundance, having 
obferved that the goats which ate it, be- 
came extremely brifk and alert, re- 
folved to try the experiment upon his 
monks, of whom he continually com- 
plained for their lethargic propenfities. 
The experiment proved fuccefstful; and 
it is faid, that it is owing to this circum- 
ltance, that the ufe of this Arabian berry 
became univerfal. 


STEERING SHIPS.. 


Heyiin, in his Cofmography, tells 
us that the art of fteering was difcovered 
by a man of the name of Typhis, who 
took his hints for making both the rudder 
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and helm, from feeing a kite, in flying, 
guide her whole body by her éaz/. 


THE PURPLE-DYE. 


THe purple-dye was found out at Tyre, 
by the fimple circumftance of a dog 
feizing the figh conchi lis or purpura, by 
which his] lips were ob obferved to be tinged 
with that beautiful colour. 


THE PENDULUM. 


Ir is faid, that Galileo accidentally 
fixing his eyes on the waving to and fro 
ofa lamp ful {pended from th ne roof of a 
lofty building, had the firft idea of a pen- 
dulum fuggelted to his mind. 








Anecdote of idr, Locke. 


S 
by Lord Shattfbury to the Duke 
of buc kingham and Lord Halifax ; thefe 
three noblemen, inftead of converfing 
with the philofopher, as migit naturaily 
hi ave been expected, on literary ag a 
in avery fhort time fat down to cards 


N MR. Locke, havine been introduced 
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Mr. Locke, after looking on for fome 
time, pulled out his pocket-book, andbe- 
gan to write with great attention. One of 
the company, obferving this, took the lhi- 
berty of afking him what he was writing. 

‘Tl am endeavouring,” fays Locke, 
‘“« as far as poflible, to profit by my pre- 
fent fituation; for having waited with 
impatience for the honour of being in 
company with the greateft geniufes of the 
age, I thought I could do nothing better 
than to write down your conv erfation $ 
and indeed, I have fet down the fubftance 
of what you have faid for this hour or 
two.” 

This well-timed ridicule had its des 
fired effect; fully fenfible of its force, 
they immediately quitted their play, and 
entered into a converfation more rational, 
and better fuited tothe dignity of their 

charaéters, 








Descripizon of the Mammoth. 


[From Jefferfon’s Notes on Virginia.] 


UR quadrupeds have been moftiy 
defcribed by Linneus and Moni. 
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de Buffon. Of thefe the mammoth, or 


big buffalo, as called by the Indians, muft 
certainly have been the largeft. Their 
tradition is, that he was carnivorous, and 
{till exifts in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica. A delegation of warriors from the 
Delaware tribe having vilited the gover- 
nor of Virginia, during the revolution, 


on matters of bufinefs, after thefe had 


been difcuffed and fettled in council, the 
governor afked them fome queflions re- 
lative to their country, and among others, 
what they knew or had heard of the ani- 
mal whofe bones were found at the Salt- 
licks on the Ohio. Their chief fpeaker 
immediately put himfelf into an attitude 
of oratory, and witha pomp fuited to 
what he conceived the elevation of his 
fubjeCt, informed him that it was a tra- 
dition handed down from their fathers, 
‘«¢ That in ancient times a herd of thefe 
tremendous animals came to the Big- 
bone licks, and began an univerfal de- 
{truction of the bear, deer, elks, buffa- 
loes, and other animals which had been 
created for the ufe of the Indians: that 
the Great Man above, looking down and 
feeing this, was fo enraged, that he feiz- 
ed — ghtning, defcended on the earth, 
feated himfelf on-a neighbouring meun- 
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tain, on a rock of which his feat and the 
print of his feet are ftill to be feen, and 
hurled his bolts among them till the 
whole were flaughtered, except the big 
bull, who. prefenting his forehead to the 
fhafts, fhook them. off as they fell; but 
mifling one at length, it wounded him in 
the fide ; whereon, fpringing round, he 
bounded over the Ohio, over the Wa- 
bath; the Illinois, and finally over the 
great lakes, where he is living at this 
day.” It is well known, that on the 
Ohio, and in many parts of America fur- 
ther north, tufks, grinders, and {fkele- 
tons of unparalelled magnitude, are found 
in great numbers, fome lying on the fur- 
face of the earth, and fome a little below 
it, A Mr. Stanley, taken prifoner by 
the Indians near the mouth of the Tenef- 
fee, relates, that after being transferred 
through feveral tribes, from one to ano- 
ther, he was at length carried over. the 
mountains welt of the Miffouri to a river 
which runs weftwardly: that thefe bones 
abounded there and that the natives des 
{cribed to him the animal to which they 
belonged as {till exifting in the northern 
parts of their country ; from which de- 
{cription he judged it to be an elephant. 
Bones of the fame kind have been lately 
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found, fome feet below the furface of 
the earth, in falines opened on the North 
Holfton, a branch of the Teniffee, about 
the latitude of 564° north. From the 
accounts publifhed in Europe, I fuppofe 
it to be decided, that thefe are of the 
fame kind with thofe found in Siberia, 
Inflances are mentioned of like animal 
remains found in the more fouthern cli- 
mates ol both hemifpheres ; but they are 
either fo loofely mentioned as to leave a 
doubt of the fact, fo inaccurately defcrib- 
ed as not to authorize the clafing them 
with the great northern bones, or {ic 
rare as to founda fufpicion that they have 

been carried thither as curiofities from 
more northern regions, So that on the 
whole there feem to be no certain veftie 
ges of the exiftence of this animal further 
fouth than the falines laft mentioned. It 
is remarkable that the tuiks and fkeletons 


have been afcribed by the naturalifts of 


Kurope tothe elephent, while the grin- 
ders have been given to the hippopota- 
mus, or river horfe, Yet itis acknow- 
ledged, that the tufks and fkeletons are 
much iarger than thofe of the elephant, 
and the grinders many times greater 
than thofe of the hippopotamus, and ef- 
fentially different in form. Wherever 


Sais 
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thefe ane ah are found, there alfo we 
find the tufks and fkeleton ; but no fkele- 
ton of the hippopotamus nor grinders of 
the elephant. It will not be faid that the 
hippopetamus and elephant came always 
to the fame fpot, the former, to depofit 
his grinders, aidl the latter his tufks anc 
f:eleton. For what became of the parts 
rot depofited there ? We mutt agree then 
that thefe remains belong to each other, 
that they are of one and the fame animal, 
that this was not a hippopotamus, be- 
caufe the hippopotamus had no tufks nor 
fuch a frame, and becaufe the grinders 
differ in their fize as well as in the num- 
ber and form of their points. That it 
was not an elephant, I think afcertained 
by proofs equally decifive. I will not 
avail myfelf of the authority of the cele- 
brated* anatomift, who, from an exa- 
mination of the form and ftru€ture of the 
tufks, has declared they were effentially 
different from thofe of the elephant; 
becaufe anothert anatomift, equally cele- 
brated, has declared, on a like examina- 


tion, th at they are precifely the fame. 


rt» 


Between two fuch authorities I will 
pote this circumflance equivocal. But, 1. 
* Hunter. 
+t D’Aubenton. 
K . 
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The fkeleton of the mammoth (for fo the 
incognitum has been called) befpeaks an 
animal of five or fix times the cubit vo- 
lume of the elephant, as Monf. de Buffon 
has admitted. 2. The grinders are five 
times as large, are fquare, and the grind- 
ing furface ttudded with four or five rows 
of blunt points: whereas thofe of the ele- 
phant are broad and thin, and their 
grinding furface flat. 3. I have never 
heard an inftance, and fuppofe there has 
deen none, of the grinder of an elephant, 
being found in America. 4. From the 
known temperature and conftitution of the 
elephent he could never have exiflted in 
thule regions where the remains of the 
mammoth have been found. The ele- 
phant is a native only of the torrid zone 
and its vicinities: if, with the altliftance 
of warm apartments and warm clothing, 
he has been preferved in life in the tem- 
perate climates of Europe, it has only 
been for afmall portion of what would 
have been his natural period, and no in- 
ftance of his multiplication in them has 

ever been known. 

A complete skeleton of this enormous 
guadruped, has been lately discovered in 
the state of New York, and is now in the 


 seenanlial ats W. Peale, proprietor of. 


the Philadelphia JLlaseum. 
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A short account of the Lakes, with an 

estimate of the number of acres of 
water within the territory 
of the UnitedStates. 
Acres. 

Lake Superior, - ~« 21,952,780 
Lake of the Woods, - 1,133,800 
Lake Rain, &c. ~~. « Re 
Red Lake, eee « 551,000 
Lake Michigan, » « 10,368,000 
Bay Puan, o «0 © « “SStGGte 
Lake Huron, - « 5,009,920 
Lake St. Claw, .. . . »: 86,508 
Lake Erie,,. . . » 2,662,800 
Sundry {mall lakes and rivers, 301,000 
Lake Ontario, » e « 2,390,000 
Lake Champlaine, . . . 500,000 
Chefapeak Bay, . . . 1,700,000 
Albemarle Bay, . . «. 330,000 
Delaware Bay, . . . . 630,000 
All the rivers within the 
thirteen States, inclu | 2,000,000 
ing the Ohio, | 





Total, 51,000,000 


HERE is nothing in other parts of 
the globe, which-refembles the 
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prodigious chain of lakes in this part of 
the world. ‘They may properly be term- 
ed inland feas of frefh water ; and even 
thofe of the fecond or third clafs In mag. 
nitude, are of larger circuit than the 
greatelt lake in the eallern continent. 
Some of the moft northern lakes belong- 
ing to the United States, have never been 
furveyed, or even vifited till lately by 
white pecple ; of courfe we have no de- 
{cription “i them which can be relied on 
as accurate. Qthers have been partially 
furveyed, and their relative fituation de- 
termined. ay beft account of them 
which we have been. able to procure is as 
follows: 

The Lake of the W oods, the moft 
northern inthe United States, is fo call- 
ed from the large quantities of wood 
growing onits banks ; fuch as oaks, pines, 
firs, fpruce, Ke, Its length from eait to 
weit is faid to be about feventy miles, 
and in fome places it is forty miles 
wide. 

Raicgv, or Long Lalge, hes eaftof the 
Lake -f the Woods, and is faid to be 
nearly an hon dred miles long, and inno 
part more than twenty miles wide. 
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Eaftward of this lake, lie feveral {mall 
ones, which extend in a ftring to the 
great carrying place, and thence into 
Lake Superior. 

Lake Superior, formerly termed the 
Upper Lake, from its northern fituation, 
is fo called from its magnitude, it being 
the largefton the continent. It may juftly 
be termed the Cafpian of America, and 
is fuppofed to be the largeft body of frefh 
water on the globe. According to the 
French charts, it is 1500 miles in cir- 
cumference. A great part of the coaft is 
bounded by rocks and uneven ground, 
The water is pure and tranfparent, and 
appears generally, throughout the lake, 
to lie upon a bed of huge rocks. It has 
been remarked, in regard to the waters 
ofthis lake, with how much truth I pre- 
tend not to fay, that although their furs 
face, during the heat of fummer, 1s im- 
pregnated with no {mall degree of warmth, 
yet on letting down a cup ‘to the depth of 
about a fathom, the water drawn from 
thence is cool and refrefhing. 

Though Lake Superior is fupplied by 
nearly forty rivers, many of which are 
large, yet it does not appear that one 
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tenth part of the waters which are con- 
veyed into it by thefe rivers is difcharged 
by the Strait of St. Marie. Such a 
fuperabundance of water can be dilpofed 
of only by evaporation. 

Lake Huron, into which you enter 
through the Straits of St. Marie, is next 
In magnitude to Lake Superior. It lies 
between 43°80’ and 46°30’ of north lati- 
tude, and between fix andeight degrees 
weft longitude. Its circumference is 
about one thoufand miles. 

Michigan Lake lies between latitude 
42° 10’ and 46° 30’ north; and between 
11° and 13° weft long. from Philadel- 
phia. Its computed length is 280 miles, 
from north to fouth; its breadth 
from 60to 70 miles. It is navigable for 
fhipping ofany burthen ; and at the north 
eaftern part communicates with Lake 
Huron, by a ftraight fix miles broad, on 
the fouth fide of which ftands fort Michil- 
limakkinak, which is the name of the 
{trait. 

Lake St. Clair lies about half way be- 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and 


is about ninety miles in circumference. 


It receives the waters of the three great 


lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron, 
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and difcharges them through the river or 
{traight, called Detroit, (or the Strait) 
into Lake Erie. ‘This lake is of an oval 
form, and navigable for large veffels. 
The fort of Detroitis fituated on the weft- 
ern bank of the river of the fame name, 
about nine miles below Lake St. Clair. 
The fettkements are extended on both 
fides of the {trait or river for many miles 
towards Lake Erie, and fome few above 
the fort. 

Lake Erie is fituated between forty-one 
and forty-three degrees of north latitude, 
and between 3° 40’ and 8° welt longi- 
tude. Itis nearly three hundred miles 
long, from eaft to weft, and about forty 
in its broadeft part. 

Lake Ontario is fituated between forty- 
three and forty-five degrees north lati- 
tude, and between one and five degrees 
welt longitude. Its form is nearly oVal. 
Its greateft length is from fouthweft to 
northeaft, and its circumference about 
fix hundred miles. It abounds with fifth 
of an excellent flavour, among which are 
the Ofwego bafs, weighing three or four 
pounds. 

About 8 miles from the weft end of 
Lake Ontario, is a curious cavern, which 
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the Meffifaugas Indians call Manito’ ah 
wigwam, or hottse of the Devil. The 
mountains which border on the lake, at 
this place, break offabruptly, and form a 
precipice. of 200 feet perpendicular de- 
{cent ; at the bottom of which the cavern 
begins. The firft opening 1s large enough 
for three men conveniently to walk 
abreaft. It continues of this bignefs for 
70 yards in a horizontal direction. Then 
it falls almoft perpendicularly 50 yards, 
which may be defcended by irregula: 
{teps from one to four feet diftant trom 
each other. It then continues 40 yards, 
horizontally, at the end of which is ano- 
ther perpendicular defcent, down which 
there are no fteps. ‘Fhe cold here is in- 
tenfe. In fpring and autumn, there are, 
once in about a week, explofions from 
this cavern, which fhake the ground for 
fixteen miles round. 

Lake Champlaine is next in fize to 
Lake Ontario, and lies nearly eaft from 
it, forming a part of the dividing line be- 
tween the State of New York and the 
State of Vermont. It tdok its name 
from a French Governor, whofe name 
was Champlaine. who was drowned in it. 
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Lake George lies to the fouthward of 
Champlaine, and is a moft clear, beauti- 
ful collection of water, 36 miles long, 
and from 1 to 7 miles wide. It embo- 
foms more than 200 iflands, fome fay 
365; very few of which, are any thing 
more than barren rock, covered with 
heath, and a few cedar, fpruce and hem- 
lock trees and fhrubs, and abundance of 
rattle-{nakes. 








Anecdote of a Negra. 


\ NEGRO who had become bank- 

‘ rupt, furrendered himfelf to his 
creditor, who, according to the eftablith- 
ed cuftom of ‘the country in fuch cafes, 
fold himto the Danes. Before the di 
parture of the veflel to the Weft Indies, 
the fon of this man came to him on fhip- 
I eaiedl After the tenderett effufions of 
| fenGbility on both fides, the fon re{pect- 
rally reproached the father for not having 

ade ufe of the pow er the law gave him, 
of felling his children for paying his 
debts ; and demandéd with great earnei- 
nefs, te be allowed to take his 
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but the father not lefs generous than the 
fon, having refufed to agree to this ex- 
change, the fon applied to the owner of the 
flave, and had no difficulty in perfuading 
him, that a young robuft perfon was bet- 
ter able to bear the fatigue, than a man 
already advanced in years. This offer 
was accepted ; the fon was put in chains, 
and the father, in fpite of himfelf, not 
being able to prevent it, was fet at liber. 
ty. Mr. Ifert having been witneis to 
this generous conteft, was fo affected by 
it, as toreprefent it to the governor, who, 
moved by the ftory, fent for the owner 
of the flaves, paid out of his own pocket 
the money he had given for the old man, 
and reftored the fon to his father. 

Thofe who wifh to degrade human na- 
ture, and vilify the works of Ged, mutt 
often meet with faéts which contradict 
their hypothesis. God made man up- 
right ; and there are traces of the origi- 
nal propenfity of the human mind to be- 
neficence and kindnefs, in all nations, and 
among every people. Whoever attempts 
to inculcate an oppofite doctrine, is guilty 
of treafon,—not againft the king,—not 
again{t the nation, but againft the Majefty 
ef human nature, 
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Botanic S crap. 


THE fell Silene,* and her fifters fair, 

Skill’d in deftrution, fpread the vifc’ous fnare. 

Go, feek your gilded mates and infant hives, 

Nor tafte the honey purclias’d with your lives ! 

If with foft words, {weet blufhes, nods and 
{miles, 

The three dread Syrens lure you to their toils, 

Limed by their art, in vain you point your 
{ting's, 

In vain the efforts of your whirring wings !—— 

The harlot-band ten lofty bravoes fcreen, 

And, frowning, guard the magic nets unfeen. 

Hafte, glittering nations, tenants of the air, 

Oh, fteer from hence your viewlefs courfe 
afar ! 


* Silene or Catchfly. Three females 
and ten males inhabit each flower ; the 
vifcous material, which furrounds the 
ftalks under the flowers of this plant, and 
of the Cucubalus Otites, is a curious 
contrivance to prevent varius infects 
from plundering the honey, or devouring 
the feed. In the Dionza Mutfcipula 
there is a {till more wonderful contrivance 
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to prevent the depredations of infects: 
the leaves are armed with long teeth, 
like the antenne of infects, and lie fpread q 
upon the ground round the ftem ; and are E; 
fo irritable, that when an infect creeps 
upon them, they fold up, and crufh or 
pierce it to death. The laft profeffor 
Linnzus, in his Supplementum Planta~ 
rum, gives the following account of the 
Arum Mufcivorum. ‘The flower has the 
fmell of carrion ; by which the flies are | 
invited to lay their eggs in the chamber 3 
of the flower, but in vain endeavour ta . 
efcape, being prevented by the hairs : 
pointing inwards; and thus perifh in the 4 
flower, whence its name of fly-eater. 

DR. DARWIN. 
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It cannot be: 





LINEN draper advertifing his 
{tock to be fold under prime colt, a 
neighbour of his obferved that it was im- 
pollible to fell it under prime colt, for he 
never paid a farthing for it himself, 








The Amateur: No. J. 


USTOM, whichis often referred to 
as the ftandard ef propriety, has 
eftablifhed certain ceremoniais, to which 
every periodical effayeft nit conform 
himfelf, who wifhes for an eafy intro- 
duction to the public. It is common for 
an author of this fort to point out, in his 
firft paper, thofe accidents or defigns 
which induced him to take up the pen ; 
in doing which, he will not find it a 
difficult tranfition, to glide into a hiftory 
of himfelf. 

In delineating his own life, he will 
find numberlefs opportunities of ftriking 
the hearts and imaginations of his rea- 
ders. If his diftrefles have been nume- 
rous or remarkable, he will have before 
hima fubject the molt impreflive, upon 
which the nobleft efforts of his genius, 
and the moft artful powers of his mind 
may be fuccefsfully employed. Suffer- 
ings, however inferior in their kind, have 
an irrefiftable attraction, when they come 
recommended to us by fo interefting an 
object as the fuffercr himielf; more eipe- 
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cially if he tells his ftory with feeling and 
elegance. Our fympathy faftens us, by its 


ftrongeft ties, to fuch acharacter, and we 


become attached to him, “ for the dan- 
gers he has pafled.” 

If, inftead of melancholy fcenes, his 
days have been marked with bright and 
profperous events ; if, inftead of an out- 
caft, he has been a favourite of fortune, 
our imaginations are entranced by the 
magic of his pencil, and we are furprifed 
into that delight, which it is natural for 
us to feel, on viewing the happinefs of 
others. 

Befides thefe reafons for laying before 
the public, the prominent incidents in 
his life, there is another, which is, per- 
haps, entitled to an equal authority. 
‘They, whom we entruft with whatever 
is moft dear and interefting to us, are apt 
to feel flattered by our attention, and 
obliged by our confidence. They feel, 
as It were, a party concerned in every 
thing upon which our reputation or felici- 
ty is fufpended ; confidering ittheir duty 
to prevent, if pofible, our failure; and 
their right to fhare with us the joy of our 
fuccefs. 

A writer has, therefore, gained an 
important point when he has coneiliated 
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the good wifhes of his readers. He is 
fure of, at leaft, their candour, if not 
their partiality ‘and though they may 
poffefs too much correct criticifm to over- 
look grofs defects, yet the occafional, 
though unfreguent, occurrence of a beaus 
ty, will, be accepted by them as an apology 
for many blemiihes. 

The manner in which the {miles of the 
public may be fecured, has already been 
mentioned, and the reafons upon which 
the purpofed manner is built, have been 
difclofed. It may ~ be ne cena to 
add, that very much depends upon th 
nature of the firft impre‘lion we receive. 
If it be highly agreeable, our favourable 
prejudices are ever alter devoted to it ; 
if, on the contrary, it be highly difagree- 
aole, no fubfequent improvement which 

the object may attain, will be fuffiicient to 

deftruy entirely the opinion we have firft 
imbibed. Nothing can be clearer than 
this propofition. it has not only logic, 
but experience for its fupport. 

From the a! =e remarks it mav fairly 


be concluded, at, uniels the frit efiort 
of a writer be aa cefsful, he had better 
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to the moft perfect produétions of that 
genius, the birth, the gradual improve- 
ment, and the maturity of which have 
paffed under their obfervation. Hence 
the almoft religious homage which is paid 
to works of antiquity. Age confecrates 


thofe things upon which it operates, and 


renders them venerable. 
After indulging myfelf thus long upon 

the importance of making the firtt ; im- 
preflions agreeable ; and, of courfe, when 

applied to an author, of giving his firft 
work the beft polifh of his genius, my 
readers have a right to expect from me, 
fome great exertions to the obtaining fo 
defirable an end; and, confidering the 
means which I have recommended, fome 
Jaboured narrative of complicated diftrefs, 
or romantic happinefs may be looked for. 
Thofe who entertain fuch expedtations, 
it will be neceffary to inform, that my 
life is defignated by fucha dull uniformity 
as to preclude the pofibility of gratifying 
them. Asa kindof fubftiture, however, 
Ihone they will accept of the following 
fketch, which from the circumftance of: 
its having been drawn by myfelf, may 
not be fo accurate as if delineated by a 
lets intercfled artiit, 
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An early, and almoft conftant, atten. . 
tion to books of fentiment and imaginati- 
on, has given my mind fomewhat a ro- 
manticturn ; for which reafon it delights 
toindulge itfelf in fpeculations partici- 
pating of the gay and the melancholy. 
This difpofition, which is too ftrongly 
confirmed to fhake off, I deem the capi- 
tal misfortune of my life, as it has de- 
tached me from thofe bufy fcenes, in 
which induftry and ambition have gather- 
ed theirrewards. ‘Though a ftranger to 
wealth orto fame, and, occafionally, to 
the pleafures refulting from them, I 
cannot fay that my days have pafled en- 
tirely without happinefs. From the {ftu- 
dy of human nature, I have reapt many 
hours of the pureft enjoyment, and de- 
rived a kind of knowledge that muft ne- 
ceffarily be ufeful in the profeflion of an 
author. 

Thus much refpecting myfelf, I fubmit 
to the candour of my readers. So far 
as a courfe of ftudies and a temper of 
mind can enable them to’ judge of the 
qualifications of a writer, fo far have they 
a right to judge of the qualification of the 
Amateur. So muchhe promifes them 
with confidence, that his page will never 
be proftituted to indelicacy or to party 
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130 The Amateur. 


zeal. Obfcene thoughts and expreffions 
difgrace the meaneft work, becaufe they 
are fuperfluous ; and politics and religi- 
on, however dignified, have a fuffici- 
ent range in the pulpit and in the Se- 
nate, 

The fubjects which I fhall feleét for the 
AmaATeEuR, will be of a kind, too hum- 
ble to excite the violence of paffion, 
er the enthufiafm of prejudice. Their 
ebject will be to afford the innocent 
recreation of a half hour, to thofe minds 
which are not above being amufed by 
literary trifles. At any rate, I am not 
ambitious to be noticed by the too faftidi- 
ous, or the too indifferent, reader. It 
is the middle character alone to whom I 
devote my labours: he, who poffefling 
difcernments to detect faults, has candour 
to acknowledge excellencies. But the 
applaufe of the virtuous, would be the 
higheft poffible gratification to which I 
can look forward. ‘The confcioufnefs of 
having added one mite to the little ftock 
of happinefs which belongs to virtue, 
would not only make my life glide along 
more fweetly, but would furnifh an am- 
ple reward for the feverity of my literary 
labours. 

National /iiGIs. 
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A Rural Scene, from *‘ Cowper’s Task.” 


a (With an Eleg gant Engraving.) 








ERE, unmolefted, through whatever 
Sign 

The fun proceeds, I wander. Neither mitt, 

Nor freezing fky nor fultry, checking me, 

Nor ftranger intermeddling with my joy- 

Ev’n in the {pring and play-time of the year, 

That calls th’ unwonted villager abroad 

With all her little e@: les, a {portive train, 

To gather king-cups in the yellow mead, 

And prink their hair with daifies, or to pick 

' <A cheap but wholefome fallad from the brook, 

Thefe fhades are all my own. The tim’rous 
hare, 

Grown fo familiar with her frequent gueft, 

Scarce fhuns me; and the ftock-dove, una- 
larm’d, 

Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor fufpends 

His long love-ditty for my near approach. 

Drawn from his refuge in fome Jonely elm 

that age or injury has hollow’d deep, 

Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves, 
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132 A Rural Scene. 


He has outflept the winter, ventures forth 

To frifk awhile, and bafk in the warm fun, 

The fquirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play : 

He fees me, and at once, fwift as a bird, 

Afcends the neighb’ring beach; there whifks 
his brufh, 

And perks his ears, and ftamps and cries aloud, 

With all the prettinefs of feign’d alarm, 

And anger infignificantly fierce. 


The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowfhip, as being void 

Of fympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendfhin both, that is not pleas’d 

With fight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happinefs augment his own. 

The bounding fawn, that darts acrofs the 
glade 

When none purfues, through mere delight of 
heart, 

And fpirits buoyant with excefs of glee ; 

The horfe as wanton, and almoft as fleet, 

That fkims the fpacious meadow at full fpeed, 

Then ftops and fnorts, and, throwing high his 
heels, 

Starts to the voluntary race again ; 

The very kine that gambol at high noon, 

The total herd receiving firft from one 

That leads the dance a fummons to be gay, 

Though wild their ftrange vagaries, and un- 
couth 

Their efforts, yet refolv’d with one confent 








A Summer Evening. 


To give fuch a& and utt’rance as they may 
To ecftafy too big to be fupprefs’d— 

Thefe, and a thoufand images of blifs, 

With which kind nature graces ev’ry fcene 
Where cruel man defeats not her defign, 
Impart to the benevolent, who wifh 

All that are capable of pleafure pleas’d, 

A far fuperior happinefs to their’s, 

The comfort of a reafonable joy. 


me 


A Summer Evenin o" 


OW fine hasthe day been, how bright 


was the fun, 
How lovely and joyful the courfe that he run, 
Tho’ he rofe in a mift whenhis race he begun, 
And there follow’d fome droppings of rain! 
But now the fair traveller’s come to the weft, 
His rays are allgold, and his beauties are beft ; 
He paints the iky gay as he finks to his reft, 
And foretells a bright rifling again. 


Juft fuch is the Chriftian : his courfe he begins, 

Like the fun ina mift, while he mourns far 
his fins, 

And melts into tears: then he breaks out and 
fhines, 


And travels his heavenly way ; 
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134 Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 


But when he comes nearer to finifh his race, 
Like a fine fetting-fun he looks richer in 
grace, 
And gives a fure hope at the end of his days, 
Of rifing in brighter array. 





= 





Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 


[In the Zoonomia of Dr. Darwin, 
among various inftances recorded by that 


philotophical phyfician of what he calls 


maniacal hallucination, or mental delufi- 
on, is the cafe of a young farmer of War- 
wickfhire, whofe ftory was well authen- 
ticated in the public papers of the time. 
A poor elderly woman in his neighbour- 
hood was in the habit, urged by the 
pinching neceffities of an inclement win- 
ter, of taking a few fticks from his grounds 
and his hedge, to preferve the fading fire 
in her forlorn cottage. Sufpecling the de- 
linguent, the hard hearted hind watched 
and detected her. After wrenching from 
her the fcanty faggot, blows and reproach- 
es fucceeded. Struck withthe mifery of 
her fituation, and the cruelty of her op- 
prefior, fhe kneeled, and rearing her 
withered hands to the coid moon, prayed 
that **he might never again know the 
blefing of warmth.” The confcioufnels 
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of wrong, the folemnity of the hour, the 
pathetic tone, ‘** fharp mifery,” and im- 
patlioned gefture of the miferable matron, 
at once extinguifhed the dim reafon of 
the ruftic. He immediately complained 
of a preternatural chillnefs, was continu- 
ally calling for more fire and clothes, and 
conceived himfelf tobe ina freezing ttate, 
till the time of his death, which happen- 
ed fhortly after. Onthis fingular ftory, 
the admirable author of ‘* Lyrical Bal- 
lads,”” a very new collection of Poems, 
has founded the following ballad, which 
is in the genuine fpirit of ancient Englith 
fong, and ihews, by proof irrefragable, 
that fimplicity and the language of ordi- 
nary life may be connected with the moft 
exquifite poetry. No man, whe has afoul 
alive to the high enthufafm of poetry can 
read, without emotion and tears, the fol- 
lowing beautiful fpecimen of the magic 


of the bard. 


FARMERS MUSEUM. 
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Goody Blake and Harry Gill, a True 
Story. 


QO); ! what’s the matter? what’s the mat- 
ter ? 

What is’t that ails young Harry Gill? 

That ever more iis teeth they chatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter ftill. 


Of waiftcoats Harry had no lack, 
Good duffle grey, and flannel fine ; 
He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to {mother nine. 


In March, December, and in July, 
Tis all the fame with Harry Gill ; 
The neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 
lis teeth they chatter, chatter ftill. 


At night, at morning, and at noon, 
*Tis all the fame with Harry Gill ; 

Beneath the fun, beneath the moon, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter fill. 
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Young Harry was a lufty drover, 
And who fo ftout of limb as he ? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover, 
His voice was like the voice of three. 


Auld Goody Blake was old and poor. 
Ill fed fhe was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man that pafs’d her door, 
Might fee how poor a hut fhe had. 





* All day fhe fpun in her poor dwelling, 
And then her three hours’ work at night : 
i Alas! ’twas hardly worth the telling, 

: It would not pay for candle light. 


—This woman dwelt in Dorfethhire, 
Her hut was on.a cold hill fide, 

And in that country coals are dear, 
For they come far by wind and tide. 


By the fame fire to boil their, pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one fmall cottage, 
But fhe, poor woman, dwelt alone. 








“Twas well enough when fummer came, 
The long, warm, lightfome fummer day, 
Then at her door the canty dame 

Would fit, as any linnet gay. 


But when the ice our ftreams did fetter, 
Oh! then how her old bones would fhake! 
You would have faid if you had met her, 
“Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
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Her evenings then were dull and dead ; 
Sad cafe it was, as you may think, 
For very cold to go to bed, 

And then for cold, fleep not a wink. 


O joy for her! whene’er in winter, 
The winds at night had made a rout, 
And fcatter’d many a lufty fplinter, 
And many arotten bough about. 


Yet never had fhe, well or fick, 
As every man who knew her fays, 
A pile before hand, wood or ftick, 


Enough to warm her for three days. 


Now when the froft was paft enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could any thing be more alluring, © 


Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 


And now and then it muft be faid, 
Whien her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed, 

To feek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had Jong fufpe&ted 
This trefpafs of old Goody Blake, 
And vow’d that the fhould be detected, 


And he on her would vengeance take. 


And oft from bis warm fire he’d go, 

And to the fields his road would take, 
And there at nicht in froft and fnow, 
He watch’d to fzize old Goody Blake. 














Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 


And once behind a rick of barley, 
Thus looking out did Harry ftand ; 


The moon was full and fhining clearly, 
And crifp with froft the ftubble lana. 


—He hears a noife—he’s all awake 
Again ;—on tiptoe down the hill 

He foftly creeps—’Tis Goody Blake, 
She’s at the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Right glad was he when he beheld her ; 
Stick after ftick did Goody pull, 
He ftood behind a buth of elder, 
Till the had fill’d her apron full. 


When with her load fhe turn’d about, 
The bye road back again to take, 

He ftarted forward with a fhout, 
And {prang upon poor Goody Blake. 


And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he held her faft, 

And fiercely by the arm he fhook her, 

And cried, “ i’ve caught you then at laft ?”’ 


Then Goody, who had nothing faid, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 

And kneeling on the fticks, fhe pray’d, 
To God that is the judge of all. 


She pray’d, her wither’d hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm— 
“God! whoart never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm -"”” 
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The cold, cold moon above her head, 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray, 
Young Harry heard what fhe had faid, 
And icy cold he turn’d away. 


He went complaining all the morrow 
That he was cold and very chill : 
His face was gloom, his heart was forrow, p 


Alas that day for Harry Gill! 


That day he wore a riding coat, 

But not a whit the warmer he: 
Another was on Thurfday brought, 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. 


’T was ali in vain, aufelefs matter, 
And blankets were about him pinn’d: 
Yet {till his jaws and teeth they clatter, 
Like a loofe cafement in the wind. 


And Harry’s fleh it fell away ; 
And all who fee him fay ’tis plain, 
That live as long as live he may, 
He never will be warm again. 


Vo word to any man he utters, 
A bed or up, to young or old ; 12 
But ever to himfelf he mutters, 


_ Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” 


A bed or up, by night or day ; 

His teeth they chatter, chatter ftill, 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 
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In the very large and moft valuable collection 
of trees and plants, in the gardens of Charles 
White, Eig. at Sale near Manchefter, is a 
plant named by Linnzus, Fothergillia ; near 
this is a handfome tone, on W backs the fol- 
lowing copy of verfes is infcribed, written 
by John Aikin, M. D. 


To the Memory of Fohn Fothergill, 
M.D. fF. RS. 


4“ 
6) FRIEND of human kind, benignant 

fage ! 

Whofe clear fagacious thought has often 
guell’d 

The rage of dire difeafe ; whofe ample mind 

Drew its rich ftores from Nature’s genuine 
fource ; 

May grateful Medicine, forrowing for her 
lofs, 

Thy memory ever cherifh ; may thy name 

From Nature’s votary call ‘the tender figh, 

As mufing ’mid thy favourite plants he roves.” 
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The Drum. 


I HATE the Drum’s difcordant found, 
Parading round, and round, and round : 

To thoughtlefs youth it pleafure yields, 

Aad lures from cities and from fields ; 

‘To fell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry lace and glittering arms ; 

And when Ambition’s voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands. 


I hate that Drum’s difcordant founc, 
Parading round, and round, and round : 
‘To me it talks of ravag’d plains, 

And burning towns, and ruin’d fwains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widow’s tears, and orphans moanis ; 
And all that Mifery’s hand beftows, 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. 
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The Canary Bird: a moral Story. In- 
terspersed with Poetry.* 


HOUGH the author of this fmall 

volume has previoufly written fe- 

veral with the fame benevolent defign of 

recommending and enforcing kindne{s to 

animals, the fubject is by no means ex- 

haufted, and we wifh him to proceed in 
the fame laudable career. 

Independently, however, of the hu- 
mane principles he uniformly wifhes to 
inculcate on the minds of young people, 
he has much merit for giving an accurate 
outline of the natural hiftory of each ani- 
mal he has made the fubject of his vo- 
lumes. This is no trivial advantage ; it 
promotes a tafte tor further inquiry into 
the delightful field of nature, and it fix- 
es the impreflions irrefiftibly on the heart. 
When we have only aconfufed idea of the 
object, it is impoffible that it can gain fo 


* Lately published and sold, by B.& F. 
Jornson, Philadelphia. Price 184 cise 
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14.4. Review. 


ftrongly on the affections, as when we | 
are acquainted with its habits and qua- 77 
lities. 
Some of the verfes are not deftitute of 
eauty or feeling. When the Canary- 
bird, after various adventures, finds him- 
felt reftored to his miftrefs, and perched 
in his own cage, he is fuppofed to recite 
the following ftanzas: 





“ Through fhady groves, through flowery ficlds, 
I’ve prov’d the joys that nature yields : 

But abfent thou, forlorn I {tray ; 

I tcarcely heed the beauteous way ; 

For thou not there, ah! what to me, 

With Mira may compared be? 

Not fhady groves, nor flow’ry fields, 

Nor all the joys that nature yields ! 





«* Sweet is the woodbine’s honied breath, 

And fweet the many-bloffom’d heath ; 

Sweet the lark’s carol; {weet the fong 

That floats the evening breeze along : 

Bleft are thefe charms! but none to me, 

With Mira to compared be! 

No, nor the fhade of groves, nor flow’ry fields, 

Nor all the living joys that bounteous nature 
yields.” 


YOUNG G.*& Le. MAGAZINE. 
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FOR THF JUVENILE MAGAZINE, 
SS 
Letter on Slavery. 


The following extract of a letter from 
Patrick Henry, late Governor of 
Virginia, furnifhes one among ma- 
ny proofs, that a perfon may be fully 
convinced of the monftrous iniquity 2 nd 
ca ngerous tendency of Slavery, and yet: 
continue to hold Slaves. He appears 
to have been much too wifeand candid 
to attempt to defend a practice, which 
his conicience whifpered him was 
wrong. 


* Hanover Jan. 18. 1773, 


Drar Sia, 


I TAKE this opportt aey 


to acknowledge the receipt of Anthonys 
Benezet’s book again{t the Slave ah Sa 
It 


hank you for it. It isnot a little fur- 

prifing that the profeffors of Chriftianity 

whofe chief excellence confifts in foftening 

the human heart, in cherifhing and impre- 
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ving its finer feelings, fhould encourage 
« practice fo totally repugnant to the firit 
unprefions of right and wrong. What 
«tds to the wonder is, that this abomina- 
ile practice has been introduced in the 
molt enlightened ages.—Times, that 
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“m to have pretenfions to boaft of high 


provements in the arts, fciences, and 


‘ined morality, have brought into gene- 


sl ufe, and guarded by many laws, a 


ivecies of violence and tyranny, which 
sir more rude and barbarous, but more 
.yneftanceltors, detefted, Is itnotama- 


‘ing, that atatime when the rights of 
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‘manity are defined and underftood 


ith precifion, in acountry above all 
avers fond of Liberty——that in fuch an 


-. and fuch a country, we find men pro- 
‘ne arelgion the moft humane, mild, 
ntle and generous, adopting a princi- 
as repugnant to humanity, as it 1s in- 
mnfiftent with the Bible, and deftructive 
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“« Every thinking, honeft man rejects 
in fpeculation. How few im practice 


ovqy confciencious motives !”? 


‘“ Would any one believe that I am 
ver of Slaves of my own purchafe! I 
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2 nience of living here without Rat 
wili not—I cwtk juftity it. How 
culpable my conduét, I will fo far pay m 
a deveir to virtue, as to own the excellence. 
‘ and rectitude of her precepts, and to |. 
ment my want of conformity to them.”’ 

‘6 T believe a time will come when a: 
opportunity will be offered to aboliin 
this lamentable evil. Every thing we 
can do, is to improve it, if it happens in 
our day; if not, let us tranfmit to our 
de{cendants, together with our Slaves, 
; a pity for their unhappy lot, and an ab 
7 horrence for Slavery.” 

‘¢ If we cannot reduce this wished for 
reformation to practice, let us treat th 
unhappy victims with lenity. It is th 
furtheft advance we can make towards 
jultice. It isa debt we owe to the puri- 
ty of our religion, to fhow that it is at va 
riance with that law which warrants Sla- 
very.” 

‘‘ I know not where to ftop. I could 
fay many things on the fubject ; a ferie 
ous view of which gives a gloomy peie 
spective to fu ture times.’ 
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Life of Wm. Cowper, Esq, of the {nner 
Lemple. 


T has frequently been obferved, that 
the life of a man of genius is marked 
by few incidents, ‘The mind, which 
grows up amidit the privacies of ftudy, 
and the charaCter, which is framed by fo- 
litary meditation, belong in a great de- 
gree, to a world of their own, from which 
the paffions and events of ordinary life 
are equally excluded, There is, there- 
fore, nothing very remarkable in the life of 
the poet to whom thefe pages are devoted, 
Butin the hiftory of thoie who have done 
honour to their country, and added rich- 
nefs to their native language, no circum~ 
— is trifling, and no incident unwor- 
thy of record ; ; efpeciall y as there is a fort 
of fanctity stemehedl to thefe men, which 
diffufes itfelf to the minutett tranfaction 
in which they have been concerned. 

Mr. Cowper was born at Berkham- 
ftead, in Buckinghamfhire, of amiable, 
and refpectable parents, of noble affinity, 
and connected with perfons of great world- 
ly influence, his advancem nent in tempos 
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yal affluence and honour, feemed to des 
mand no uncommon ments endowments. 
His pening g ‘enius difcovered, however, 
a capacity for elegant literature ; and he 
enjoyed the beft adv antages for improve- 
ment, in fo pleating a purfuit. With un- 
common abilities, he pofieffed a molt a- 
miable temper ; a he became, not only 
ae darling of his relations, but beloved 
ind admire d by his > aati in education. 
But the tow ering ] hopes that were natural- 
ly bunt on fo flattering a ground, were 
undermined at an early period. From 
pte ei d uring which he loft a much 
oved pa sir, his fpirits were always very 
tender, and olten greatly dejedl ted. His 
al difidence, and depr elfion o f mind, 

were increafed to a moit diftresing de- 
by the turbulence of his elder com- 


les, at the moft celebrated public 


rades, 
{chool in England. And when at matu- 
re age, he was appointed toa lucrative 
and honourable fiation in the Law, 

fhiunk with the greateft terror, from t 
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150 Life of Cowper. 
nated; and he wifhed fora mental de. 


rangement, as the only apparent means by 
which his perplexity and diftrefs could be 


terminated. A fituation of mind, of 


which few among mankind can form a 
duitable conception, but which it may be 
hoped, many will r egard with tender priv, 
drove hice to defperation; and the men- 
ner of his prefervation in hfe, or rather 
his reftoration to it, indicated an unuli- 
al interpofition of the providence of God. 
His friends no longer perfifted in UTgIBS 
himto retain his ofice. It was refigned ; 
and with it his flattering protpects vanilh 
, and his connections with the wor} 
diffolved, 
At this awful cri a 
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commenced Mir. nai’ s { 

i10n to the wavs of God. Having 
educated in the knowlec 
crintures, and eftranged trom t 
ardy arrorance whicn urges unl aeepy 
outs to infidelity, he nad conftantly 
etained a reverence for true piety. 
iis manners were in general decent and 
irfe of ic a in 


hunfelf, being cul- 
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amiable; and the cai 
Which he had in dulgec 
mary with perious in ee circum. 

he remained infentible of his real 
fate, tilhe was brought to retlect upon 
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the guilt of that ation, by which he had 
nearly plunged himfelf i:toeternity. He 
now funk under the horrors of perdition ; 
and that diitraction which he had fought 
as a refuge from the fear of man, now 
feized him amidtt his terrors of eterna! 
judgment. —A vein of felf-loathing ran 
through the whole of his infanity ; and 
his faculties were fo completely deranged, 
thatthe attempt, which he h: idlate ly deplo- 
red as an unpardonable tran{yreilion, now 
appeared to him an indiine nfal ble work oi 
piety. He therefore repeated bis aflaults 
pon his own life, under the dreadful de- 
iufion, that it was rightto rid the _— at 
fuchafinner. His purpote being again 
merciiully fruftrated, he became ainnel 
familiar with defpair, and iuffered it to be 
illeviated by converfation. And after 


having endured the fevereft dilirefs, he 


‘ 


Very beanaituliy defcribes the contolation 
which he derived from his faith in the 
ton of God, in the following aifeciing ale 


Je ROry. 


“ 


‘* Twas a flricken deer, that left the herd 
long fince 5; with many an arrow deep infixt, 
My panting fide was charg” d, when I withdrew 
To feek a tranouil death in difiant fhades. 
There was I found | by one who had himftelf 
Been hurt by th’ archers. In his fide he bore, 
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And in his hands and feet, the cruel fcars, 

With gentle force foliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and heal’d, 
live.” 


During the’ laft year, ortwo, of Mr. 
Cow pers life hisdeenith, and hit ftate of 
mind , appeared to be as much reflored as 
for any time during his ee offictions— 


He was, however, attacked by a diforder, 
which brought ona rapid Pb Cay Early 
on the the tw renty ~ of April, 1800, 


he funk into a ftate o of apparent infenfibili- 
v, Which might have been taken for a 
tranguil (lumber, but it his eves re- 
mained has: open. is breath was regu- 
lar, though feeble; and his countenance 
perteCily ferene. In this ftate he conti- 
nued for twelve hours: and then expired, 
without heaving his breath. 

The firft volume of poems, which he 
publith ed, coniifts of Various pieces, on 
Various fu! pyects. It feems that he had 
been afiduous in cultivating a turn for 
srave andarcumentative verfification, On 
moral and ethical topics. Of noe kind 
1S the — ber and ieveral other idan 
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it anad be abfard to pive one gene- 
yal character of the pieces that were pub- 
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lifhed in this volume: yet this is true 
concerning Mr. Cowper’s productions ; 
that in all ‘the varieties of his ftyle there 
may flill be difcerned the likenefs and im- 
preffion of the fame mind ; the fame unaf- 
fedted modetty which des ays rejects un- 
feafonable ambitions and ornaments of 
language ; the fame eafy vigour ; the fame 
ferene and cheerful hope derived from a 
e agy and unfhaken faith in the princi- 
s of chrif tianity. 
~ am not prepared to affirm that Mr. 
Cowper derives any praife from the 
choice and elegance of his words; but he 
has the higher praife of having chofen 
them without affectation. He appears to 
have ufed them as he found ecaes nel- 
ai introducing faftidious refinements, 
1or adhering to obfole ‘te barbarifms. He 
underfl ands the whole Science of num- 
bers, and he has practifed their different 
kinds with confiderable happinefs ; and 
if his verfes do not flow fo foftly as the 
delicacy of a modern ear requires, tl 
roughnefs, which 1s objected to his poe- 
try, is his choice, not his defect. But 
this fort of critics, who admire only what 
1s exquifitely polifhed, thefe lovers of 
‘* ventlenefs without iinews,’’* ought to 
‘Dr. S 
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Boo 
take into their eftimate the vaft effufion Her 
of thought which is fo abundantly poured) av 
over the writings of Mr. Cowper, withou# 7 
which human difcourfe is only an idleg™pus 
combination of founds and fyllables. | ns 

After an interval of a few years, hiv o 
Taik was ufhered into the world. The Dn 
occafion that gave birth to 1t was a trivid/ gas 
one. A lady had requefted him to writ/ pot 
a piece in blank verfe, and gave him the gub 
fofa for his fubject. This he ene axl 
into one of the fineft moral poems o/ #™ 
which the Englith language has been proj dyt 
ductive. , wh 

It is written in blank verfe, of whicll . i 
the conitruction, though 1 in fome refpects| RNC 
refembling Milton’ s, is truly original rd 
and characteriftic. It is not too ftately ol 
for familiar defcription, nortoo depreffed | or 
for fublime and elevated imagery. Ifipic 
has any fault, it isthatof being too much #4! 
Jaden with idiomatic expreffion, a fauli}P! 
which the author, in the rapidity withBy : 
which his ideas and his utterance feem tofR!¢ 
have flowed, very naturally incurred. Tc 

In this poem his fancy ran with the 
moft excurfive freedom. ‘The poet en-(F° 
larges upon his topics, and confirms his €t1 
ar eument by every variety of illuftration. ter 
He never, however, dwells upon them) 
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oo long, and leaves off in fuch a man-. 
fionlmper, that itfeems, it was in his power to 
red gnave faid more, 
oul The arguments of the poem are vari- 
dle@pus. The works of nature, the affociati- 
ns with which they exhibit themfelves, 
higathe defigns of Providence, and the pafli- 
Phdgpns of men, Of one advantage the writer 
vide as amply availed himfelf. ‘The work 
rit) ot being rigidly confined to any precife 
thy Pubject, he has indulged himfelf in all the 
ded @axity and freedom of a miicellaneous po- 
. a m. Yethe has ftill adhered fo faithtul- 
ro. dy to the general laws of congruity, that 
.* whether he infpires the fofter affections 
ich @ato his reader, or delights him with keen 
spend playful raillery, or difcourfes on the 
inalprdinary manners of human nature, or 
ely Holds up the bright pictures of religious 
Yed@onfolation to his mind, he adopts, at 
fispicafure, a diction juft and appropriate, 
ich! qual in clevation to the facred effufions 
vul:Pi Chriflian rapture, and fufficiently ea- 
ithfy and familiar for defcriptions of domef: 
-tomic life; fkilful alike in foaring without 
fort and defcending without meannefs. 
the | fle who defires to put into the hands of 
en-mouth a poem, which, not deftitute of po- 
his#tic embellifhment, is free from all mat, 


on. fer of a licentious tendency, will find in 
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the Tafk a book adapted to his purpofe. 
It would be the part of an abfurd aud ex. 
travagant aufterity, to condemn thofe po- 
etical produ¢tions in which the paffion of 
love conftitutes the primary feature. In 
every age that paflion has been the con- 
cernment of life, the theme of the poet, 
the plotof the flage. Yet there is a fort 
ofamorous fenfibility, bordering almoit 
on morbid enchaGeles, which the youth- 
ful mind too frequently imbibes from the 
slowing fentiments of the poets. ‘Their 

genius defcribes, in the moft fplendid 
colours, the operations of a paffion which 
requires rebuke inftead of incentive, and 
leads to the moft grovelling fenfuality the 
enchantments of a rich and creative ima- 
eination, But in the ‘Pafk of Cowper, 

there is no licentioufnefs of defcription. 
All is grave, and majeflic, and moral. A 
vein of ‘religiou s thinking pervades every 
nage, and he difcourfes, ina ftrain of the 
molt finithed poetry, on the infufficiency 
and vanity of human purfuits. 

Nor is he alwaysfevere. He is perpes 
tually enlivening the mind of his reader 
by fo rtive defcriptions, and by repre- 
fenting, i in elevated meafures, luadicré< 
objects and circumflances, afpecies of 
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nock-heroic of which Philips was the firft 
author. In this latter fort of {tyle Mr. Cow- 
per has difplayed great powers of verfifica- 
tion, and grea at talents for humour. Ofthis, 
the hittorical account he has given of 
chairs, in the fir ¥ book of the Tafk, isa 
{tr riking pe o 

‘Phe sfeention, however, is the moft 
detained by thofe pail AEs, in which the 
charms of rural life, and the endearments 
of domefiic retirement, are aver: ayed. 
It isin vain to fearch in any poet of anti- 
ent or modern times for more pathetic 
touches of es 1% The Tafk a- 
bounds with incidents, introduced as epi- 
fodes, and interpo fing an agreeable re 
lief to the grave and {erious parts of the 
peetry. Who has not admired his craz: 
Kate? A defert; tion in which the cala- 
mity of a di rdered reafon is painted 
with admirable eee nels and fimplicity. 

“© She begs an idle pin of all fhe meets. 
{ know of no noet who would have intre- 
ic fo minute 2 circemfance into his 
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reprefentation ; vet who is there tha: 
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beauties of the poem. Itisnow eftablifh- 
ed in its reputation, and, by univerfal 
confent, it has riven Cowper a very high 
place amongft tae Englifh poets.* 





The Amateur: No. LI. 


HERE isa fort of weaknefs, com- 
mon toevery charater, from which 
even the privilege of philofophy can 
hardly plead an exemption. Indeed the 
good of mankind feem fo much to depend 
spon It, that it may wen be conliderced 
an efcatial princip le of human nature. 
This weakneis, to w idle I refer, is found- 
ed ina ftrange kind ot propeulity, which 
every man appears to have to ceceive 
himfelf ; for which reafon, [ fhall call it 
self-deceit. So cunningly does it conceal 
itfelf in the mind, that its exiftence is ne- 
ver fufpected even by thofe who are the 
moft governed by its influence. If we 
will take the trouble to trace to their 
fources, the calamities of the world, we 
{hall be convinced that many of them are 


* A handfome edition of owper’s poems, 
(with cipht elerart engravings) wil fliortly be 
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derived from this blind and flattering pre- 
dileCtion; and yet, by looking into hu- 
man nature, we fhall be fatisfied that this 
prevailing difpofition is neceflary to the 
welfare of fociety. 

It cannot have efcaped the attention of 
the moft common oblerver that a defire 
of happinefs is the great motive to action. 
In what this hap spinels confifts, would be 
dithcult to es Si : fince that which would 
be highly agreeable to one mind, would 
be extremely offeniive to another. Hap- 
pinefs, therefore, has no precife definiti- 
on, but is rather a creature of the imagi- 
nation, a bletiing never enjoyed, yet ne- 
ver defpaired 01; a desideratum alway Sin 
hope, yet never in attainment. In con- 
firmation of this idea, Ineed only advert 
my readers to the various, and almolt 
contrary purfuits of mankind. In exami- 
ning thefe he will fee the vanity of hu- 
man wifhes, and be convinced that felici- 
ty, although the object of all, 1s the boatt- 
ed poflefion of no one. ‘Lhe enterpri- 
fing and the liftlefs, the refined and the 
vulgar , the proud and the ol ofequeous, 
are all looking forward to the wltzmatum 
of human defire ; nor is it within the pow- 
er of the moit fevere and repeated difap- 
pointments to divert them from their de- 


lufion, Like Don &xixote, of romantic 
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memory, the folemn fcenery of a death 
bed is neceflary to diflipate from their 
minds this favourite Dulcinea of their 
affections. 

The ambitious man, overlooking the 
filent and retired pleafures of ftill life, di- 
rects his afpiring eve to the more elevated 
fcenes of magnificence and wealth. In 
his efteem, the diftinclion which thefe 
objects are calculated to betow, are alone 
worthy the attention of a rational and dig- 
nified being. ‘To him, the cringing fer- 

vility of a dependent, or the thoughtlefs 
applaufe of a popular aflembly, would be 
the extreme of happinefs. But no foon- 
er does he enter thefe exalted walks of 
public life, than he difcovers the infuffi- 
ciency of wealth and the vanity of fame. 
For awhile flattery may have delighted 
and luxury may have charmed him; but 
this delight and this charm never fail to 
vanifh with the novelty of thofe things by 
which they were infpired. 

The lover, tender, gay and vifionary, 
looks forward to his marriage hour, with 
all the enthufiafm of expectation. The 
beauty, the wit, and the amiable qualities 

f his miftrefs, promife him that perfeCti- 
on of blifs, which flows from the inter- 
courfe of affection and fentiment. His 
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imagination prefents to him a picture, 

drawn in all the bewitching colours of 
fancy. Without beftowing a thought up- 
on the pofl ible interruption of earthly fe- 
licity, he enters upon this new {cene, 
with hopes the moft fanguine and roman- 
tic. Butalas! the flattery of his expect- 
ations, but renders their mortification the 
more intolerable. The death of a belo- 
ved child, or the ftill dearer bereavement 
of the amiable partner of his affections, 
are diftrefles, which, having never enter- 
edinto his imagination, come upon him 
with redoubled force, and accumulated 
citi app ointment. 

The man of genius, filled with the 
mo{t tender attachment for whatever is 
beautiful and fublime im literature, de- 
votes himifelf to the cultivation of polite 
learning, and anticipates the moft liberal 
and di enified reward in the luxury of 
tafle and the recreation of fancy. Yet 
no fooner does he engage in this. elegant 
Of cupatl on ie and fentiment, than 
he finds himfelf regretting that he ever 
elt the divine ¢ inf ration of the one, or 
the tranipoe rting enthufafm of the other. 
The cold infenfibility of the world, with 
Which he is obh iged occafionally to min- 
nrows almott a fatal damp upon his 
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delicately tempered feelings. Its dull 
and prudent maxims, founded inavarice, 
and accommodated to felfifhnefs, not on- 
ly form him to mifanthropy, but render 
him a hateful incumbrance to himfelf. 

I could fwell my paper beyond its pro- 
per limits, in citing examples of this kind. 
But I prefume that the few which I have 

mploved, will be fufficient for all the 
purpofes of my argument. They firi- 
kingly exemplify the difappointmenis 
which almott neceflarily follow, not only 
the lofty fchemes of ambition, but allo 
the more humble plans of modefly and 
genius. From thefe we may infer the 
emptinefs of the world, its aptitude to 
flatter, and its certainty to mortify. Yet 
the infinite wifdom of nature has fo con- 
{tructed us, that we give ourfelves up to 
the ardency of our hopes, without think- 
ing upon the uncertainty of their founda- 
tions or the vanity of their objects; and 
we “ prefs forward,” with ali the bold- 
nefs of confidence, v towards that mark’ 
which our imaginations have fet up as 
“the prize of a high calling “g 


In thus fubjecting us to ii delufion of 


fancy and the dominion of paffion, the be- 
nevolence, as well as the wilder of our 
maker, is vifible. Did we, inflead of this 
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impetuofity of temper, poffefs a calm 
equality of difpofition, always inclining 
to reafon and refieclion, the great end of 
our exiftence would be defeated; and al- 
though we fhould be lefs in the way of 
milery, we fhould be utter flrangers to 
enjoyment. The profpect of difappoi int- 
ment would counteract the univerfal mo- 
tive to action, Ine duftry would remit her 
labors, ambition would become lifilefs, 
and genius would lay afide his talifman. 
The readers ofthe Amateur ma y won- 
der then, that under the impr efion of 
thefe fentiments, he fhould engage in 
his prefent ve: ry Gfden iit and —— 
undertaki ing; an _— ‘taking which doe 
not promife the common rewards of 
wealth or of fame. To relieve them from 
the perplexity of fuch a problem, he can- 
dic dly ac knowledges, that he re es not an- 
ticipate much future advantage from his 
labors for the public. He does not even 
flop t to calculate upon a recompence, It 
flows fweetly alons with his compolition 
and his pen and his et pjoy ment have one 
common aliiance. [ié dees not, howe- 
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defires, he is fo far interefted in the opi- 
nion of the public, as to folicit its can- 
dor. Without this, he would be too 
much difcouraged to proceed in his work. 
He would defpair of inftructing or even 
amufing thofe, whofe bad judgment or 
iil-nature would not allow them to ap- 
prove. ‘fe wifhes not for an unreafonable 
indulgence. He begs only for the exercife 
of that fairnefs, in the examination of his 
effays, fo indifpenfable to the attainmen 

of juft criticifm. 

NATIONAL /fieis. 








. . « r >) aaa 
Origin of Poetry. 


HAT, it may be afked, is poetry? 

and how does it di ffer from p rofe? 
Many difputes have been maintained a- 
mong the criticks upon thefe queitions. 


‘The effence of poetry is fuppole ed by Arif- 


totle, Plato, and others, to confift in ficti- 
on. This defcription, however, has been 
efteemed to be imperfect and limited. 
Many account the characteriftic of ‘poet- 
ry to be imitation. But an imitation of 
human manners and characters may be 
carried on in prole. 
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ry, ‘that itis the language of paffion, 
or of enlivened imagination, formed molt 
commonly into regular numbers.” As 
the primary aid of the poet is to pleafe 
and to move, it 1s to the imagination and 
the pafions that he addreiies himfelt. 
With him, inftruction and reformation 
are fecondary confiderations. 

It has been faid, that poetry is older 
than profe; and the pofition is certainly 

rue. In the very beginning of fociety 
there were occafions upon which men met 
together at feafts and facrifices, when mu- 
fic, dance, and fong, were the chief en- 
tertainment. The meetings of the north- 
ern tribes of America, are diftinguifhed 
by mufic and fong. By fongs they cele- 
brate their religious ceremonies, and 
their martial atchievements. And it is 
in fuch fongs which characterize the - 
fancy of all nations, that there may b 
traced the beginnings of poetic compo- 
fition. 

Man is by nature both a poet and a mu- 
fician. The fame impulfe which produ- 
ces an enthufiaftic poetic ftyle, produces 
a high modulation of found.: Mufic and 
poetry are united in fong ; and they mutu- 
ally aMift and exalt each. other. The firft 
poets fung their own verfes; and hence 
the origin of what is called verfification, 
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or the arrangement of words to fome 7 
tune or melody. 

Poets and fongs are the firft objects gp” 
that make their appearance in any nation, 
Apoilo, Orpheus, and Amphion, were 
the firft tamers of mankind among the 
Greeks. ‘Lhe Gothic nations had their 
icalders or poets. The Celtic tribes 
had their bards. Poems and fongs are 
among the antiquities of all countries; 
and the occations of their being compo- 
fed are nearly the fame. They abound 
in fire and enthufiafm ; and they are wild, 
irregular and glowing. 4 

It is in the progrefs of fociety that po- # 
ems aflume different forms. Time fe- — 
parates into clafies the different kinds of 
poetic compofition. A peculiar merit, 
and certain rules are afligned to each. 
The ode, and the elegy; the epic poem, . 
and dramatic compofitions, are all redu- 
ced to regulations, and exercife the a- 
cutenefs of critici{m. 
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Cn Geography. 
F to enlighten and enlarge the human 
mind, to remove the fhades of igno- 
rance, and open frefh avenues of know- 
ledge, be the chief ends of f{cience, Hone, 
in my opinion, embraces a wider circle, 


phy. 

K’ven its fundamental principles are of 
the greateft utility in the daily avoc ions 
oi |i fe. * To be well acquainted with the 
general divifions of land and water; the 
fub-divifions of empires, Licebone, and 
fiates ; the names of places and their re- 
{pective tuations, is a branch of want . 
ledge which it is impofible to want w! 7 
out the felf-conviction of the egrafie i‘. ig 
norance an , inattention. But this is one 
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graphy. Our acquifitions fo far, are fole- 
ly thofe of memory : the judgment lies 
dormant, and fancy flumbers. 

But when, trom an acquaintance with 
the names and terms of the art, we wilh 
to rife to fublime contemplations > when 
we confider the earth as peopled with va- 
rious nations, and acquire an infight into 
their religion, manners, government and 
purfuits; then Geography aflumes a 
moft attractive form, and fills the mind 
with ideas worthy of itfelf. 

If we regard this {cience only as an ufe- 
ful auxiliary to trade, it is no infignifi- 
cant acquilition. To be acquainted ' with 
the natural and artificial productions of 
countries, the manufactures, exports, 
and imports, 1s an important confiderati- 
on. But the ftudent mult not ftop here : 
—he mutt enlarge his conceptions bv 
comparative refearches into men and man- 
ners: he mult trace the origin and infiu- 
ence of laws, the effects of civilization, 
and modes of life, through ail their obili- 
quities and variety of dhades ; and, while 
he indulges in thofe wide fpeculations, 
he may, from what is good, deduce max- 

ims to regulate his own conduct, or to 


? 


- 
enlighten others; from what is bad. he 
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may learn to avoid the crrors that human 
frailtv, aided by prejudice, has fo abun- 
dantly difleminated over the globe, and 
pity where he cannot admire. 

‘The Hottentot, andthe Tartar, in the 
dawn of reafon, with barely the features 
of men, and ftill remote from civilization 
and refinement, will afford reflections on 
what human nature is, devoid of learn. 
ing and arts. The abfurd theology of 
barbarous nations, where the fantaftic fi- 
gure of Numbo Jumbo, a fnake or an in- 
fect, is the — of divine adoration, 
will difplay the fublimity of that religion, 
which is founded on a fenfe of infinite 
perfection, and almighty power ; and re- 
jers alltoa fuperintending Providence. 
Lhe favage inftitutions of many king- 
doms, where man is degraded to the 
ilave, and cruel caprice rather than legi- 
timate authority is the fluctuating rule “of 
action, will teach the value of govern- 
ment, founded in law, and fupported | by 
focial order. 

ff prejudice has taken hold on the heart, 
(and where is that heart in which it is to- 
tally unknown f) it cannot be better era- 
dicated than by viewing nations under 
the influence of cuftoms, and laws, dif- 
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170 The Canary Bird. 
ferent from our own ; yet, perhaps, on ena 
quiry, beft adapted to their fituation, cli- 
mate, and native predilections. 

To confine ali excellence to the coun- 
try in which we were born, to deny me- 
rit to all thofe who do not think and act 
exactly in the fame train as we do, is the 


defect of a narrow foul; but to love our. 


own country beft, and to ftudy to pro- 
mote it’s interefts, and extend the honour 
of it’s name, is compatable with the fineft 
feelings and moft chriftian charity. It 
ennobles us as men and citizens. 

In all thofe points of view, philofophic 
geography, (to ufe a new epithet) if duly 
attended to, will ferve for an inftructor 
and guide. In fhort, it is the fcience of 
life and manners, of laws and govern- 
ment ; and is as ufeful to the man, as it 
is ornamental to the fcholar. 


-/* 2 > 


The Canary Bird. 
[From Pratt’s Gleanings in Weftphalia. } 


N this very town of Cleves, which 
g with its environs will detain us fome 
tume longer, I was refiding with a Pruth. 
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an family, during the time of the fair ; 
which I fhall pafs over, having nothing 
remarkable to diftinguifh it from other 
annual meetings where people aflem- 
ble to ftare at, cheat each other, and 
divert themfelves, and to {pend the year’s 
favings in buying thofe bargains which 
would have been, probably, better bought 
at home. One day after dinner, as the 
deffert was juft brought on the table, , the 
travelling German muficians, who com- 
monly ply the houfes at thefe times, pre- 
fented themfelves and were fuffered to 
play, and juft as they were making their 
bows for the money they had received for 
their harmony, a Bird-catcher, who had 
rendered himfelf famous for the educa- 
ting and calling forth the talents of the 
feathered race, made his appearance, 
and was well received by our party, which 
was numerous and benevolent. The 
muficians, who had heard of this birds 
catcher’s fame, begged permiffion to ftay ; 

and the neler of the houfe, who had a 
great fhare of good nature, indulged their 
curiofity : a curiofity, eleed. which eve- 
ry body participated : for all that we have 
heard or feen of learned pigs, afles, dogs, 
and horfes, was faid te be extinguilhed in 
the wonderful wifdom, which blazed i 
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the genius of this bird-catcher’s canary. 
The canary was produced, and the owner 
harrangued him in the following manner, 
placing him upon his forefinger. Bijou 
—jewel—you are now in the prefence of 
perfons of great fagacity and honour; 
take heed youdo not deceive the expecta- 
tions they have conceived of you from the 
world’s report: you have got laurels: 
beware their withering. In a word, de- 
port yourfelf like the biyou—the jewcel— 
of canary birds, as you certainly are. 

All this time the bird feemed to liften, 
and, indeed, placed himfelf in the true 
attitude of attention, by floping his head 
to the ear of the man, and then diftinally 


nodding twice when his matter left off 


fpeaking ; and if ever nods were intelligi- 


ble and promiffory, thefe were two of 


them. 

That’s good, fays the maflter, pulling 
off his hat to the bird. Now then, let us 
fee if you areacanary of honour. Give 
us atune:—The canary fung. Pihaw, 
that’s too harfh: ’tis the note of a raven 
with a hoarfenefs upon him: fomething 
pathetic. The canary whiftled as if its 
little throat was changed toa lute, Faf- 
ter, fays the EE SOE ery well— 
whatis this foot about, and this little head. 
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—No wonder you are out, Mr. Bijou, 
when you forget yourtime. That’s a 
iewel.—Bravo, bravo, my little man. 

_ All that he was ordered or reminded 
of did he do to admiration. His head 
and foot beat time—humoured the varia- 
tions both of tone and movement ; and, 
‘“‘ the found was a juft echo to the fenfe,”’ 
according tothe ftricteft laws of poeti- 
cal, and (as it oughito be) of mufical com- 
pofition—Brava ! Bravo /re-echoed from 
all parts of the dining-room.—The mufi- 
cians declared the canary was a greater maf- 
ter of mufic than any of theirband. And 
do you not fhew your fenfe of this civility, 
Sir? cries the bird-catcher with an angry 
air. The canary bowed moft refpectful- 
ly, tothe great delight of the company. 
His next atchievement was going through 
martial exercife witha ftraw gun, after 
which, my poor bijou, fays his owner, 
thou haft had hard work, and muft bea 
little weary: a few performances more, 
and thou fhalt repofe. Shew the ladies 
how to make a curtley. 

The bird here croffed his taper legs, 
and funk and rofe with an eafe and grace 
that would have put half our fubfcription 
affembly belles to the bluf{h—That’s my 
fne bird—and now a bow, head and 
P 2 
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foot correfponding, Here the ftriplings 
for ten miles round London might have 
blufhed alfo. Let us finifh with an horn. 
pipe, my brave little fellow—that’s it— 
keep it up, keep it up. 

Lhe activity, glee, fpirit, and accura- 
cy with which this latt order was obeyed, 
wound up the applaufe (in which all the 
muficians joined, as well with their inftru- 
ments as their clappings) to the higheft 
pitch of admiration. Bijou himfelf, feem- 
ed to feel the facred thirft of fame, and 
fhook his little plumes, and carolled an 
Jo pean that founded like the conicious 
notes of victory. 

Thou haft done all my bic idings brave- 
ly, faid the matter, carefing his feather- 
ed fervant ; now then, take anap while I 
take thy place. Hereupon the canary 
went into a counterfeit (lumber, firlt fhut- 
ting one eye, then the other, then nods 
ding, then dropping fo much on one fide, 
that the hands of feveral of the company 
were {lretched out to fave him from fal- 
ling, and juft as thofe hands approached 
his feathers, sauteed recovering and 
dropping as much onthe cther ; at length 
the ilecp teemed to fx him in a fteady 
poiture ; whereupon the owner took him 


from his finger, and laid him flat upon 
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the table, where the man affured us he 
would remain in a good found fleep, 
while he himfelf had the honour to do 
his beft to fill up the interval. Accord- 
ingly, after drinking a glafs of wine, (in 
the progrets of taking of which, he was 
interrupted by the canary bird {pringing 
fuddenly up to affert his right to a thare, 
really putting his little bill into the glals, 
and then laying himfelf down to {fleep a- 
gain) the owner called him a faucy fellow; 
and began to fhew of his own independ- 
ent powers of entertaining. The /orte 
of thefe lay chiefly in balancing with a 
tobacco pipe, while he fmoked with ano- 
ther, and feveral of the pofitions were io 
dificult to be preferved, yet maintained. 
with fuch dexterity, that the general 
attention was fixed upon him. But while 
he was thus exhibiting, an huge black cat, 
who had been no doubt on ‘the watch, 
from fome unobferved corner, fprung 
upon the table, feized the poor canary Ip 
its mouth, and rufhed out of the window 
in defpite of oppefition. Though 
ning-room was emptied in an inilant, it 
was a vain purfuit; the life of the bird 
Was gone, and its mangled body was 
brought in by the unfortunate owner in 
luch difmay, accompanied by tuch looks 
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176 The Canary Bird. 


and language, as muft have awakened pity 


in a mifanthrope. He fpread him hale a 


length over the table, and mourned his 
canary-bird, with the moft undiffembled 
forrow. Well may I grieve for thee, 
poor little thing; well may I grieve: 
more than four years haft thou fed from 
my hand, drank from my lip, and flept in 
my bofom. I owe to thee my fupport, 
ry health, my ftrength, and my happi- 


nefs; without thee what will become of 


me? Thou it was who enfured my wel- 
come in the beft company. It was thy 
genius only made me welcome. 

It is needlefs to obferve to you, that 
every one of the company fympathized 
with him. But none more than the band 
of musicians, who being engaged ina pro- 
fefion that naturally keeps the fenfibili- 
ties more or lefs in exercife, felt the dif- 
trefs of the poor bird-man with peculiar 
force. It was really a banquet to fee 
thefe people gathering themfelves into a 
knot, and after whifpering, wiping their 
eyes, and blowing their nofes, depute one 
from amongft them to be the medium of 
eonveying into the pocket af the bird- 
man, the very contribution they had juft 
before received for their own efforts. 
The poor fellow perceiving them, teok 
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| #from the pocket the little parcel they had 
rolled up, and brought out with it, by an 
unlucky accident, another little bag, at 
the fight of which he was extremely agi- 
‘tated; for it contained the canary feed, 
‘the food of ** the dear loft companion | 
‘his art.” There is no giving language 
tothe effect of this trifling circumftance 
‘upon the poor fellow ; he threw down the 
4 contribution money that he brought from 
his pocket along with it, not with an un- 
> grateful but with a defperate hand. He 
: opened the bag, which was faftened with 
_ red tape, and taking out fome of the feed 
© put itinto the very bill of the lifelefs bird, 
 exclaiming—No, my poor bijou, no.— 
+ thou can’t not peck any more out of this 
" hand, that has been thy feeding place fo 
/many years—thou can’ft not remember 
g how happy we both were when I bought 
4 this bag full for thee. Had it been filled 
»with gold thou had’ft deferved it. It 
» fhall be filled—-and with gold, faid the 
» maiter of the houfe, if I could afford it. 
The good man rofe from his feat, 
_which had long been uneafy to him, wiih 
me gently taking the bag, put into it fome 
_ifilver, faying, as he handed it to his near- 
> eft neighbour, who will refufe to follow 
my example? it is not a fubfcription for 
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mere charity, it is a tribute to one of th: ; DL 
rareft things in the world; namely, ty J 
real feeling, in this fophiftical, pretend §3* 
ing age. If ever the paflion of love ant _ 
gratitude was in the heart of man, iti 7 
in the heart of that unhappv fellow, ani * 
whether the object that calls out fuch 7 1 
feclings be bird, beaft, fifh, or man, iti = 
alike virtue and—ought to be rewarde: 
~—faid his next neighbour, putting int 4 
the bag his quota. It is fuperfluous t— 
tell you that after the feed had been taker 
wholly away, and put very delicately ou 
of the poor man’s fight, every body mof | 
cheerfully contributed to make up a ‘purle 
to repair as much as money could, the © 
bird-man’s lofs. The laft perfon appli 
to, was a very beautiful German youn; ~ 
lay, who as fhe placed her bounty into © 
the bag, clofed it immediately after, anil 
blufhed. As there are all fort of bluthes — 
(at leaft one to every ation of our lives — ; 
that is worth any characteriftic feeling, 
fuppofing the actor can feel at all), Sul — 
picion would have thought this young 
lady who was fo anxious to conceal her 
gift, gave little ornothing; but Candour,® 
who reafons in a different manner, would — 
fuppofe what was really the cafe—that it~ 
was ablufh not of avarice and deception, ~ 5 
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Dut of benevolence graced by modefty. 
uriofity, however, caught the bag, open- 
ed it, and turned out its contents, a- 
ongft which wasa golden ducat, that, 


, q by its date and brightnefs had been hoard- 


ed. Ah ha, faid Curiofity, who does 
mhis belong to, Iwonder? Guilt and in- 
ocence, avarice and benignity, are alike 
Honeft in one point; fince they all in the 
10ment of attack, by fome means or ano- 
: ah. difcover what they wifh to conceal. 
There was not in the then large company 

fingle perfon, who could not have ex- 
laimed to this young lady, with afiu. 
ance of the truth— Thou art the woman ! 
here was no denying the fact; it was 
rritten on every feature of her enchant- 
Br face. She ftruggled, however, with 
‘¢ accufation almoft to tears, but they 
. Were fuch tears, as would have given luf- 
“tre to the fineft eyes in the world, for 


Ves q r. gave luftre to her’s. 
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humble the pride of fuch as value them- | — 
hy felves on their perfonal beauty only, and | — 
thy furnifh ufeful reflections to the wife and | — 
yin good, when they contemplate thofe men- | — 
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Natural History. x 
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ash 4 
i a 
Order I.—Primates. "9 

“a 

(With an Engraving.) 4 

——— an 


EXT to man the Are tribe are the [~ 


At moft remarkable inthis order. In- 


deed they bear fuch a ftrong external re- [ — 
femblance to the human form, and poffefs 
fo many inftinéls, and powers of imitati- 
on, that they may ferve for aleffonto | 





tal faculties, and that intelligent moral |_ 
principle with which mankind are exclu- [- 
fively endowed. 

Aves, including Bagoons and Mon- 
Kies, form a large tribe of animals, tha 
etiwen the tropical regions by their fro. 
lics, or annoy ‘by the ingenuity of their 
































Natural History, 


malice. To defcribethem all would oc- 
cupy too much [pace in our work, and oc- 
cafion unneceffary repetitions. We fhall 
therefore confine vauieives toa delinea- 
tion of fome of the moft prominent, 
which will at the fame time, give a coms 
petent idea of all the reft. 


Larce Ape, Our a} as 7 uULAaNg, Ok i Wild 
Man of the Woods. 


Anes, properly fo called, bear 2 moft 
ftriking mfemblance tothe a an figure ; 
they walk erect, are deftitute of tails, and 
are capable of imiti iting the actions of 
men, with aftonifhing dexterity. The 
ourang outang, which makes the neareft 

proaches to our kind, is defcribed by 


. 


dite rent travellers as poffefling furpri- 


ing {wittnels, rddrefs , and ferocity ; but 
they diiagree in their account of his {tas 


ture, fome making him three, others fix, 
and « even feven feet high. ‘This diverti- 
tv, real, probably arifes from climate 

-e is no doubt but the animal 
is frequenily as tank 3 is aman, and much 
fronger. One of them was diffeéted by 
Dr. Tyfen, who gives an interefling ace 
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count of its comparative anatomy, but it 
is too long to tranfcribe here. 

Phefe animals can feldom be taken a- 
live, and therefore are not often feen in 
Europe. ‘They inhabit the thickeft parts 
of the woods in the Moluccas, in Borneo, 
and other Ortental iflands ; they are like- 
wife found in the diftant parts of India, 
on the continent of Africa, and in Mada- 
gafcar. In fome of thofe regions, hunt- 


ing them is the favourite amufement of 


the grandees and princes; but this {port 
is not unattended with danger to its fol- 
lowers. 

The Pango or Ourang outang of Afri- 
ca, according to Battel, “refembles a man 
in all reipects except in its fuperior mag- 
nitude. Its face is almoft entirely hu- 
man, but its eyes are funk deep in the 

head, and on each fide of the vilage are 
long | hairs, which giv eita ghaltly appear- 
ance, The body } is ligh tly covered with 
hair, and it walks ere a and undaunted. 
hi fleeps under fhady trees, conitructs a 
nes to fhelter * from the heat and rain, 
ad wholly fubfifts on fruits. Its inftindis 
are remarkably acute, and it is fo little 

fubject totimidity, that when tne negroes 
make fires in its vicinitv, it ay .pproaches 
itfelf, Itisa ec as 
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nimal; and, whenever it meets any of our 
kind alone and unarmed, it feldom fhews 
him any mercy. It even attacks the ele- 
phant, with clubs, and this is the only 
creature except man, that makes ufe 
ofarms not its own. It is at once cun- 
ning, ftrong, and cruel. 

An ape of this kind, which fell under 
the notice of the illuftrious Buffon, evin- 
ced unufual fagacity and powers of imita- 
tion. It walked on two legs even when 
it carried a burden; its air was always 
tintured with melancholy, and its whole 
deportment was grave. Di Mimular to the 
baboon or monkey, whofe motions are 
violent and their appetites capricious, 
who are prone to mifchief, and fubmif- 
five only through fear; this animal was 
circum{pect and delit erate, and a look 
was fufficient to awe it into acquiefcence. 
‘‘ Thave feen it,” fays Buffon, “ give its 
hand to thew the company to the door ; 

I have obferved it fit at table, unfold its 
napkin, wipe its lips, make ufe of the 
{poon and fork to carry its victuals to its 
mouth, pour out its drink into a elafs, 

join glaffes when invited, take a cup and 
faucer and place them on the table, put in 
fugar, pour cut tea, and leave it to cool 
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before drinking ; and all this without the 
flighteft intimation from its matter, and 
frequently without being required.” It 
vas extremely docile and moffenfive, ap- 
proached ftrangers with refpect, and 
feemed rather to expect carefies than to 
be dilpofed to offer injuries. It was par- 
ticularly fond of fugared comfits, which 
every one readily pave it; but this kind 
of food contributed to fhort ten the period 
of its exiltence, It continued in Paris 
one fummer, and was then brought to 
London, where it died. It fed indifcri- 
minately on whatever was prefented, but 
fhewed a predilection for dry and ripe 
fruits. Wine in {mall weuniitinn it did 
not abfolutely reject, but gladly exchan- 
ged it for milk, tea, or any “fugared beve- 
rage. | 

Many of thefe habits and peepee 
vere, no doubt, the effect of education ; 
and ina ftateof nature the ape is unquefti- 
onably a verv different animal. It is evi- 
dent, however, from feveral trials, that 
unlike the human race, it foon arrives 
at all the imitative perfection which it ts 
capable of reaching, and in none of its 
aclions eyinces any thing like MIND. 
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Though the face of this animal ftrong- 
ly refembles the human fpecies, the body 
is not larger than that of acat. It lives 
in echeninn, is a native of Africa, particu- 
larly Penns, and feems to have given 
rife to the ridiculous legends of Pigmies, 
which arc defcribed as a nation reiiding 
near aa fountains of t the Nile, and annu- 
“ levying war againit the cranes, that 

, to “heal th reir eggs ; and hence the ficti- 

n of their combats, &c. ¥ ulgar preju- 
cices vite kept ¢ live the ftories that poets 
nd ff we lofophers invented; and 
the Indi ians, taking ae ant of the cre- 
dulity ol ‘oo ignorant, loimeti :es embalm- 
ed this fpecies of ape, and fold them as 
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l’o this extraordinary creature, Buffon 


gives the appellation of the givbon. - 
its rcneral conformation and attit ades , it 
ean a ftriking refemblance to the ourang 
Outang; but the extreme lengt . of its 
arms diftinguithes it nein m all others of its 
tribe. ‘There are feveral varieties ra this 
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Coromandel, in Malacca, China, the 
Moluccas and other oriental lands. In 
the Leverian mufeum is aipecimen in 
excellent prefervation, three feet high, 
covered with a long foft hair, and having 
hands that reach entirely to the ground. 


Barbary Ape. 


Bufien diftinguifhes this fpecies by the 
name of the magot. It feems to connect 
the ape-family with the baboons, having 
a {mall protuberance on its rump, refem- 
bling the rudiments of a tail, while the 
face is peculiarly prominent, and refem- 
bles that of a quadruped rather than of a 
man, ‘The body is covered with a dull 
greentih hair, inclining to brown, the bel- 
ly witha pale | vellow. it has, however, 
flat nails, ears like the human, and bare 
buttocks. it commonly grows to the 
height of four feet, and is a native of In- 


dia, Arabia, and the whole continent of 


Africa, except Egypt. 

As apes recede from the human figure, 
they become proportionably dull, vici- 
ous and intractable. ‘This ipecies s 1S fre- 

ently exhibited in Europe, where It ts 
to perform a number of tricks, 
snd acquire from the impulfe of fear a 
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degree of docility; but in its native 
haunts it 1s unamiable in all its manners, 
frequently afflembling in troops, and robe 
bing the women going to market of their 
bafkets of prov ifions. 

Among fome favage nations, Apes 
are confidered as the principle divinities, 
and temples are erected to their honour. 
When the Portuguefe plundered an erec- 
tion of this kind in Ceylon, they found 
the tooth ofan ape ina {mall golden cafk- 
et, which the natives held in fuch vene- 
ration, that they offered 700,000 ducats 
for its redemption ; but the viceroy re- 
jected this offer as favouring of idolatry, 
and ordered the precious relic to be 


bur nf. 
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| From late Travels in Wa les. ] 


JE PPOSE, therefore, by way of 
S hhew: ing you a {pecimen of the h ardy 
manner in which the poor natural inhabit- 
ants of thefe craggy abodes live, you ftep 
with me into a hut belonging to one of 
the Bar moutlip eafants. In point of fitu- 








ation it might vie with anv hermitage, 
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cot, or palace, that prieft, peafant, or 
prince ever fixed on for refidence. .A 
noble beach of the fineit fand fpreads it- 
felf at the bottom: the ocean, vet nobler, 
extends in a with all the fcenery 
that moves onthe face of the waters; the 
chilis of Cardiganfiire bound the pro! a0 
to the right ; to the left are feen thofe of 
Caernarvonfhire. Clofe at its foota Til, 
which is for ever heard but never feen 
the farub wood and weeds of a little } ral 
cultivated piece of garden-ground bid- 


C> 


cing defiance to the moft narrow infpecti- 
on; and clofe at its back 1s part of that 
unmentfe and continuous rock on which 

one hali of the villawe 1s ereéted: but as 


thofe are onthe fummit, eek is at the 
bottom. ‘The fides, an 
part of this hovel, for i ; little Tilese. 
are fo thick with ivy, that, at a {mall 
diftance, nothing but that romantic ever- 


green is tobe diicovered. A novel-wri- 


ter, or alover, or amiianthrope, could 
. . ; 7 c e . 
imagine nothin x hali io co pugensal to their 
: pe . 7 
pentive dit; oiitio! i ongs to neither 
of — perfonages. Sa nter it and furve, 
mi inhabitants. | Perhaps there never. was 
OY + - Y I, 7 {¢ © {pa {>} fy 
ontal ica in ) ‘mall a ce, AULL a 
Varlety of wnt roing on at the 
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ber of living beings crouded in one 
cottage, confifting not of one floor only, 

but one very contracted room ; and that 
room built barn-fafhion ; with more light 
from the large gaps in the thatched roof, 
than from the window. Its walls were 
of avowed mud, for not fo much as a com- 
mon white-wafh ever attempted to con- 
ceal their real compofition. ‘The family 
confifted of fourteen perfons, of which, 
three were too young to relieve their po- 
verty, though juft old enough to {mile 
at, and difregard it—the relt were, as I 
faid, bufily employed. ‘The fathe ete 
family was making nets, the mother of it 
was {having one of the inn-keepers of the 
lace—the eldeft fon was weaving rib- 
bons-—the eldeft daughter weaving ‘cloth 


“6 
——the fecond fon was mending a pet: 
ticoat, that, for variety of patch-work, 


might triumph over Otway’s hag—the 
fecond daughter was attempting to repair 
what I guefs might have been intended 
for her father’s breeches, in his younger 
days, and was now to be conv erted 
into a pair for his heir apparent—the 
third daughter (he had but three fous) 
was combing the head of the fourth, who 
vas, with no lefs induflry, knitting a 
pair of ftockings—the fixth girl was mak- 
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ing bread—the feventh was making broth, 
cheat ; is, a collection of potatoes, carrots, 
and other vegetables—the eighth, and 
lait, was rocking the cradle of the young: 
eft child with her Bnet. and dandling ano. 
ther in her arms—while the fifth was 
making firit experiments at the {pinning. 
wheel. 

The tatters which were thrown ove 





thefe poor artifans, were even more bare J 


and r aged than ihe furniture, which con- 


lifted of only three miferable beds, of 4 
which one only had curtains, and thofe of [7 
yellow ftuff, in fo ruinous a ftaté, that— UV, 
as the Copper Captain fays of the rats— (7 
the moths and other vermin “ had in-| 9 
fiinGlively quitted them.”—There was a} @ 


fourth bed, of a little dirty looking ftraw, 


in a corner of the room, with a covering | | 


of old facks. Never did I fee fo much 
indigence, and fo much induftry united ; 

for though the latter was unremitted, the 
low price of labour, and the number to 
be fupplied from it, and the tender years 
of molt of the labourers, made the fource 


neither the indultry, nor the indigence, 
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tnadequate to the demand upon it; but 


had banifhed the virtues, or the felicities: 7 


They were, indeed, within this lowly 
refidence, in a more flourifhing ftate than 
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is generally to be found in prouder dwel- 
lings. All the varieties which charaGer- 
ife happinefs, in different minds and ages, 
| were prefent ed before me. The Father, 
| while he conftructed his net, taught the 
| alphabet to one of his imaller children, 

who was armed with an horn-book. 
PF} The matron ftrongly recommended the 
laft piece of cloth of her eldeft giri’s mak- 
ing to the inn-keeper, whofe chim fhe was 
reaping ; thus contriving to carry on two 
argains at the fame time; and it is not 
ealy to defcribe to you the { fatisfaction 

ith which the eood man of the houfe 
kifled the dirty face of the child, on her 
cetting through her letters without mif- 
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ca ling or forgetting more than fixteen 
out of the twenty-fo ur; or how the good 
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woman chuc! led, when Puen encomia of 
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was “ Sifter if you willrepair my breech. 7 
es, I will mend your petticoat. One jj 
‘ood tur ferves ; her.? A 

good turn deferves another.” Accord. 
ingly, both went to work ; during which, 
athoufand ruftic repartees, and fallies ol 
uncultivated wit, which made up in harm. | 
lefinefs what they wanted in brilliancy, : 


Z ee 8 


paifed inrebound ; but the jet of the joke 4 


lay ina ftrugele, that happened meres a 
them in the progrefs of their bufinefs ; 7 
the brother declaring his fifter was al 
bungler ; whereupon, there arofe a plea- | 
fant contention, which was of ferious| 
confequence ny the breeches ; for they # 
were torn in twain, an id, furthermore, # 


fo rent, as to be wide for either father or J 
fon: this, though no trifling lofs to a fa- @ 


ees 


mily under fuch “circumftance es, made the 


jelt fo much the better, that the father @ 
forgave the misfortune, for the fake of 
the pleafant manner with which it wa 


brought about ; affuring me, that there 


yas more wit in that eirl who had torn | 
the bri eeches, and more fiynefs in the 
young dog that was laughing at it, than I 
could be Heve. ‘Lhe mother Bieisk her 
head, faying, they were always at 0. 
mifchief, and would ke the ruin of the @ 
family ; but patted the girl on the dheck i 


apped the Loy on the back, while @ 
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fhe paffed the cenfure on them. Thus 
does the tendernefs of nature adaitnilter 
equivalents for the poverty of her meaneit 
offspring... The reit of the iamily were 
no lefs fuccefsful in mixing amulement 
with buefinefs. ‘The little {to ocking-knit- 
ter was telling to the bread-maker a flory 
of the lights “being feen, and the groans 
heard, when there was no perfon to carry 
the one or to make the other: a fuperit- 
tion, by the bye, that is aah: to 
children of a larger prowth, than thote 
who were then iitlening to ui. Lhe 
little cradle- comgil wa Dy 
to the fuckling, which was hugging en 
ialfi-fiarved alg initsarms. Findmea 
roms Age once foi happy and numercus, nv 
iriend. When the 1 inn-keeper was gone, | 
fat down in the thaving-chair, and 
that day have never ceaied to wilh there 
was at leaft one female barber in every 
town i paffed through. This, however, and 
another at Mahuntleth, were all 
met with in my Ife, and both of them 
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not be difpleafed at my having taken you 
into this humble abode. It may ferve to 
fhew you, as a ipecimen, the cheertul 
and inceffant labours of the indufirious 
poor: for there are very many of this 
de{cription in Wales, and they are the 
more meritorious, as, though there is 
infinite poverty, there 1s {carcely any ap- 
pearance of it in the whole principality ; 
it being a general, almoft univerfal prin- 
ciple of the rich, to take care of the poor 
—a principle which, like every other 
good, is often abufed. For the number 
of common beggars, throughout every 
part of Wales, is aftoniihing: they come 
in tattered wtbes to your doors, froin 
which they never go away if they have no 
worfe faults than idlenadi and indigence, 
without being relieved. It would even 
be thought impious to refufe them. Pro- 
fiting hereby, there are whole families, 
who fubfift folely on the charity of their 
better-fupplied neighbours. The beg- 
ging brotherhood of Saint Francis are 
not more vagrant, nor more fuccefsiul in 
their mendicatory pilgrimages: and it is 
not uncommon for the parents, ¥ ho har- 
pen to have tome compunctior i, on the 
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to procure the means of life by their la- 
bour, to fend out their children to fhiit 
as they can, while they themfelves are at 
work: preferring this cafual, and dii- 
graceful mode of fubfiltence for their chil- 
dren, to the honeft indultry by which 
they procure their own maintenance. 
There is, however, as you may fuppofe, 
a material difference, even in the poverty 
of the indui{trious, and that of the idle; 
the former, as in the example of the bar- 
ber of Barmouth, covering the fhoulders 
of his family with remnants, which cer- 
tainly {peak variety of industry ; while 
the latter, though they are neither afham- 
ed to beg, nor fteal, and of courfe get 
their clothes with much lefs trouble, {uf- 
fer them to get in tatters, merely becaufe 
they are too lazy to mend them before 
they are irreparable. 
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FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 
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The Budoet. No. I. 


DIS! ir a long preface, which is 

equall y tirefome to the writer and 
reader, and fhall, therefore, ina concile 
manner, give my reafons for taking up 
the pen; as well as ” e object which I 
contemplate in fo doin 
My fituation inl fe, is fuch, as nei- 
ther to rank me with the higheft clafs, 
nor yet to put me on a level with the low- 
eft. This medioc rity i efteem an advan- 
tape, inafmuch as it gives mean oppor- 
tunity oi obferving both. Too humble 
to excite envy, and poiefing fufhcient 
wealth to place me above dependence, 


-+w~ 


I can remark the vices and the follies of 


the rich, as well as thofe, of which the 
inferior ranks are guiltv. But I would 
not with the reader to fuppofe I i delight 
in contemplating the failings of others; 
I affure him that the pureit of my enjoy- 
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ments, conhft in witnefing their virtues, 
I have feen Benevolence poner by 
riches, and have beheld her the compani- 
on of Poverty; her prefence is not con- 
fined to the palace, nor docs the refufe 
to refide in the lowly cottage. 
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When indulging my inclination for i 
fcrutinizing the actions of mankind, I i 
often feel reflections arife in my mind, ath 
which I fometimes commit to paper ; thef¢ ay 
manutcripts I have always depofited ina H : 
fmall bag, which I denominate “ The | 
ete get;”? havi ne now nearly filled it, | ni 

; intend, from time to time, to cull fuch 
rice ten rom % pe may think worthy 
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O) rvation: IThisis my chief motive 
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beyond its bounds, enjoys 


i98 Truth. 


I beg the Reader to forgive the ego- 
tifm of this number; to the candid no 
further apology 1s neceflary ; and the ill- 

natured or ‘liberal would do well, to 
remember, 
‘* He that expedis a faultlefs piece to fee, 
hinks whatne’er was, noris, nore’ercan be.”’ 


TIMOTHY TOUCHPENNY 
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STRICT and unvarying adherence 

to truth, is a certain indication of 
a noble mind; the peifon who never fteps 
a ferenity, 
which the confcioufmefs of virtue can 
alone snip ire; but he that makes a prac- 
tice of uttering fallehoo vie aithough only, 
perhaps, in jett, becomes habituatedto a 
vice, which will finally levees him in 
mifery : his words wiil never be believ- 


I 


ed; his folemn afirmation will be doubt- 
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= ed; and he will experience all the evils i 
1? attendant ona lofs of reputation. 1] 
J Truth is reprefented by poets and Ht 
j painters, as entirely nake d; the is fo i 
'? beautiful in herfelf, as not to require the i 
‘ aid of clothing to adorn her ; neither has i | 


fhe any thing of which fhe “en be afham- 








> ed. Not fo the fiend Falfehood; the ft 
' requires beautiful garments, to hide her li} 
vative deformity ; which, were it difco- i 
vered, would raiie difgutt and abhor- q 
rence inthe bofom of every beholder. i 
Some perfons enforce as a maxim, } 

that ** the truth ougnt not to be fpoken at 

) all times ;”? but this is a pernicious doc- 
/ trine, the laiten of which into the 


mind, would infallibly lead to error. 
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: Danger of Bouquets in a bed-room. 
. | HR. Heifter, of Gottingen, is if opini- 
, : iq on, that a great number of pe rions 
9 , found Ci lead in their beds ’ have loft the 1 é | 
1 h lives by the vapour exhaled from large . 
1 pots of flowers kept in their bed-room i 
- | dr, Ingonhouz, a celebrated German ri 
: pavfician, who died about three vears qh 
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ago, has confirmed this opmion by expe+ 
riments which cannot err. Enclofe, for 
example, ina glafs vate, during the night, 
a bunch of any flowers whatever, taking 
care to put a little water upon the place 
on which the vafe is placed, with the 

mouth downwards, fo as to prevent any 
communication between the external air 
and that inthe vafe; you will find the 
flowers in the morning in the fame fate 
without any alteration, but they fhall 
have changed the internal air, according 
to their particular qualities. Infinuate a 
candle into this confined air, and it will 
be extinguilhed., An ordinary flower 
enclofed in a glafs, ina volume of airten 
times greater than the fize of the flower, 
fhail fo corr upt it, that an animal placed 
in 1t will die ina few minutes. 
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HE names of places, as weil as per 
fons, are often derived from cir- 
cumflances very curious !n their origin.—. 
A very few years tince a Jew, that dealt 
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@ in diamonds, going accidentally into a 
® public houfe at Wapping , happened to 


a 


want change for a guinea, w hick h occa! 


ht, ¥ oning the landlady to pull naae the coutents 


av 
alr 
he 
ate 
all 
ne 
2a 
vill 
ror 
CTL 
er, 
ed 
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of her pocket in fearch of a fixpence to 
make up the fum, a large pearl was no- 
ticed by the Jew, which the I: 
faid was given her by a failor, and had 
be en carr fod i in her pocke t heversl years ; 
the Jew betraying much anxiety to pur 

hafe it, fo enhanced its value in the poi- 
felfors opinion, that her hufband applied 
pio an eminent ye weller in the city, and 
H fold it for fo confiderable a fum, that, 
‘ retiring from bufinefs foon after, and 
pi “oe ing ground near Holywell- Mount, 
Bhel lt a {mall row af he oules, to which 
j secs pave the name of Pearl-Place, in com- 
deuiin of the incident. ‘Ihe tar, 


ynellacl 
sre r 
A MWaGta a y 


)the inftrument of this piece of good for- 


stune, died on his voyage tothe Kalt In- 
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ihe Seasons—in Pastorals. 


Spring. 


se 


W uty, approach’d by the fair dewy fin. 3 
gers ol Spring, a 
Swelling buds open firft and look gay ; 
W hen the birds on the boughs by their mates 
fit and fing, 
And are rock’d by the breeze on each fpray : } 


a : 


When gently defcending, the rain in foft fhow- 7 
ers, 3 
With its moifture refrefhes the ground ; 
And the drops, as they hang on the plants and 7 
the flowers, . 
Like rich gems beam a luftre around : 


When the wood pigeons fit in the branches | 

and coo, a 

And the cuckoo proclaims with his voice, _ 

That nature marks this for the feafon to woo, 
And for all that can love to rejoice. 





In a cottage by night may I pafs the foft time, 7 
in the fields and the meadows all day, be 
With the wife of my heart, whofe charms in| 
their prime, Q 


Depict her as blooming as May ! 
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Sprig. 2 
When the lark with his fhrill notes fings aloft 
in the morn, 
May my faireft and I fweetly wake, 
View the far diftant hills, which the fun-beams 
adorn, 


ree 


Ther arife, and our cottage forfak 
When the fun fhines fo warm that my charme: 
and I 
May recline on the turf without fear, 
Let us there all vain thoughts and ambition 
d efy. 
While we breathe the firft fweets of the vear. 
Vohile the dove fits lamenting the lo{s of its 
mate, 
Which the fowler has caught in his {nares, 
iy we think ourlelves bless’d that itis not 
our fate 


| lo endure fuch an abfence as theirs. 
: ATO) ev Liiflen to all her foft, tender {weet notes, 
4 Vben fhe fings, and no founds intertere, 


But the warbling of birds, whichin ftretchi» 
their throats, 
Are at ftrife te be louder than her. 


y nen the daifies, and cowi! 4» and pr Imrot: 
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Bpicy we fee bounding there the {wiit light- 
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And the harmlefs young lambs fkip about He 
the fun, 
Let us then be as frolic as they. 
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When I talk of my love, fhould I chance to q 
elpy | 
hat fhe feems to miftruft what I fay, 
By a tear that is Boye to tall from her eye, 
With my lips let me wipe it away. 









When evenings grow cool, and the flows ™ 
1 a’, hang thei heads 
4}. With the dew, then no longer we’ll roam; 
Wich my arm round her waiit, in a pat: 
the meads, 
ct us haften to find our way home. 
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Summer. 







Ye ' 
\ V HERE the fun cannot pierce, in a gro i 
| of tall trees 
With me fair one, as lovely as May, 


Undilturb’d by all found, but ‘ae fichs of the 





ie | ICS, 
P Por the meadows the groves we'll forfake, & 
And fee the rays dance asinvertes he fhines, @ 
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Where my faireft and J, on it’s 
pals, 
(Yor ’tis fhe that muft fill be my theme) 
| Our two fhadows may view on the watery 
«ies : glats, 


While the fifh are at play in the flream. 


as ee 


May the herds ceale to low, and the lambkins 
to bleat 


a 

When fhe fings r . mee amorous ftrain ; iy 

> yy 1 my « 2 ] 7 °° ’ T 
ie All be tilent, and hufh’d, untels echo repeat | 


rat. . 


er es a ee ee ee a ~~. 
4 ii€ KINnda W OTrds and {weetiounds back afrdallle 


yaly 
a = 7 ° 
hr y And whnen W S re Tut “nh to our cottas re at night, 2 
Hand in hand as we faunterine {tray : 
T ot the ’ ‘ ‘r beam hro’ the leaves 
iu rie moon s {ilvex yeamMs thro the icaves 
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Autumn. 


i HO’ the feafons muft alter, ah! yet let 


me find, 
What fome will profefs to be rare, 
A female {till chearful, and faithful, and kind, 


The bleflings of Autumn to fhare. 


Let one fide of our cottage, a flourifhing vine 
Overfpread with its branches and fhade ; 
Whofe clufters appear more tranfparent and 

fine, 
As its leaves are beginning to fade. 


When the fruit makes the branches bend down 


with its load, 
Tn our orchard furrounded with pales ; 
Jn a bed of clean ftraw let our apples be ftow’d, 
For a tart that in winter regales. 


When the vapours that rife from the earth in 
the morn, 
Seem to hang on its furface like {moke, 
Till difpers’d by the fun that gilds over the 
| corn, 
Within doors let us prattle and joke. 


But when we fee clear all the hues of the 
leaves, 
And at work in the fields are all hands, 















































Winter. 207 
Some in reaping the wheat, others binding the | 

fhieaves, | 
3 Let us carelefsly {troll o’er the lands. | 


When the leaves from the trees are begun to i 
be fhed, 
And are leaving the branches all bare, 
Either ftrew’d at the roots, fhrivell’d, wither’d, 
and dead, 
Or elfe blown to and froin the air : 


Let’s enjoy all the pleafure retirement affords, 
Still amus’d with our innocent fports, 
Nor once envy the pomp of fine ladies and 
lords, 
With their grand entertainments in courts. 
In the eve to our cottage, well pleas’d, let’s 
repair, 


And our mutual endearments revive ; 


7 re © , 4 
While our looks, and our words, and our ac : 
tions declare ib 

Flow contented and happy we live. : 

| Phi 
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Winter. 
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HEN the trees are all bare, not a 
leaf to be feen, 
And the meadows their beauty have loft; 
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When Nature’s difrob’d of her mantle of green, 
And the ftreams are faft bound with the 
froft : 


While the peafant inative flands fhivering 
with cold, 
As bleak the winds northerly blow ; 
And the innocent flocks run for warmth te 
the fold, 
With their fleeces befprinkled with fnow : 


In the yard, when the cattle are fodder’d with 
ftraw, 
And they fend forth their breath ina {team ; 
And the neat-looking dairy-maid fees fhe mult 
thaw 
Flakes of ice that fhe finds in the cream : 


When the fweet country-maiden, as frefh as 
a rofe, 
As fhe carelefsly trips often flides, 
And the ruftics laugh loud, if vy falling fhe 
fhows~ 
All the charms that her modefty hides : 


When the lads and the laffes for company 
join’d, 
In a crowd round the embers are met, 
Talk of fairies and witches that ride on the 
wind, 
And of ghofts, till they’re all in a fweat* 
Heav’n grant in this feafon, it may be my 
lot, 
With the nymph whom IJ love and admire ; 
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The Village Schoolnaster. 209 


Vhile the icicles hang from the eaves of my 
cot, 
Y may thither in fafety retire ! 


Where in neatnefs and quiet, and free frony 
furprize, 


We may live, and no hardhhips endure ; 


Nor feel any turbulent paflions arife, 


But fuch as each other may cure! 
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The Vill ize Scho olma ster. 





Duss in his worm-worn feat, from day to 
day, : 

Arm’d wich the enfigns of his petty rule, 

With age bent double, and with years grown 
grey, 

Behold the fov’reign of the village fchool. 


And yet, with judgment found, behold him 
trace, 

Amidft the inceffant buzz that foats around 

"he various merits of the infant race, 


The various foils, the good or barren ground. 
The human face, fo ages tellus, fhows, 
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If this be true, then in this face we fee 
r , 
lie London merchant 1 ible | 
in that (and fpare r it oh! ye fatal Three, 
The thrilly Sfe and battle-flirring drum 
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210 Verses by Wm. Cowper, Esq. 
In thefe ftrong lineaments we view the plough, | 
In thofe the forge, the anvil, and the file ; 

{In one we find the hero’s laurell’d brow, 

In vother mark the {cholar’s polifh’d flyle. 


Here ftalks, with briefs and parchments cover'd | 

o’er, - 
The future lawyer, full of quips and quirks; 4 
There fhines a fecond Hale, the found divine, 7 
The embryo author of fome matchlefs works. (7 


Tis ealy to difcover in this face, 

Without the aid, indeed, of fecond fight, 
Another mighty Nimrod of the chace, 

Of hounds and hunters bold the darling wight. 


In that we trace, devoid of ev’ry art, 

Of manners gentle and affections mild, 

While with compafiion throbs the feeling heart, 
Of chilling penury the patient child. 


On foils, or good or bad, man’s lot is caft ; ‘/ 
And each, with pleafure or with pain, we find © 
The part, whate’er it be, from firft to laft, 
The part performs which Providence affign’d. 











Verses by Vin. Cowper Esq. Not published 


in his works. 1 
Pa 


i HE poplars are fell’d and adieu to the 
fhade, 
And the whifpering found of the cool cclonade : 
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The winds play no longer, and fing in th 
leaves, 

Nor the Oule, on its furface, their image re- 

Celves. : 
























Twelve years had elaps’d fince I took a laft 
VIEW 

Of my favourite field, and the place where they 
2rew 5 

When, behold, on their fides, in the grafs they 
were laid, 

And I fate on 


ftrav’d. 
dé 


the trees under which [ had 


The blackbird has fought ont another retreat, 
W here the hazels aflord him 2 fcreen trom the 
heat ; 
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Review of School ant ene jm 
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The Sparrow. 


HATEVER tends to imprefs early 
principles of humanity and benevo- 
lence, ought particularly to be recommended 
to the ftudy of youth. No part of education 
is more important than that which teaches 
chifdien to treat the inferior orders of animals 
with tendernefs and fympathy ; for they who, 
after a {ingle admonition, take pleafure in tor- 
turing the moft contemptible infe&, will, as 
they grow up, be cruel and unfeeling to their 

own fe cies. ‘Lhe author of the Sparrow has 
hoansiile employed his talents on a former 
occalion*, to give fome important leffons on 


this fubje@, through the pleafing medium of | 


fable ; and the little work now before us feems 
nly a continuation of the fame laudable en- 


-deavours. The intention and th: execution 


are alike entitled to our unqualified praife : 
but we feelit our duty to controvert a princi- 
ple laid down in the introduction, though we 
give the writer credit for the purity of his mo- 
tives. With an amiable folicitude for the ho- 
nour of human nature, he afks. 

4 NEEPER’S TRAFELS isearch of his Master. 
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“¢ Ts it believed that any 
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r child ev rer tortured 
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We refer 


their behaviour to an honourable charaCteriftic 
of the mind—-THE LOVE OF ACTION 


“In 


intention, 


fupport of our opinion of the pu — of 
we afk, whether the moft excellent 


and mo{t benevolent perfons cannot remember 


‘eo hta “ve ne 
to have given unne 


in 1o doing, 


cef} 
s beatt, fith, reptile, or infec ? 
they charge —! with any 
ny vicious motive—whether they did not 


ae 

ary pain to any bird, 
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’ . . 

And we afk it 


4 


for- 


bear, as foon as their faculties enabled them 


to comprehe nd, 
ture of their error ? 


for thofe who are now their imitators. 


with fufficient force, the na- 


We requeft too that they 
will be kind enough to make the ate excule 


It cannot be denie 


ao i 
nial to 
account for 


fhow to animals 

tural depravity of dit 

all the checks of authorit Ys and: all 
fives of reafon, to corre 


the minds of children; 
the cruelty 
on this principle, but on a na- 
(pofit ion, 


>? 


that adtiv! a conge- 
bet & we dare not 
which f {ome of them 
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fact recorded in hiftory, that fome of the molt 


execrable tyrants 


nature, began their care 
ling flies, and progrefiive 


their fellow-men. 


whi ich could prompt 
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514 Review. 


ed before their vicious habits became to 
deeply rooted—had they been infpired by the; 


parents or governors with julter notions ¢ 


what is legitimately due to every thing tho 
poffeffes life, and that torture is indeben til 5 


on ed principle of felf-prefervation, neceflity 

allowed fuperiority, it is probable the aiina 
of ‘mankind would never have been {tained wi 
the attrocities of fuch monfters ; but yet ther 
muft have been a radical taint in the heart : 
incline them to fport with fufferings of an 
kind. While en the other hand we are happ 


to fay, that we have knownmany children, why 


from a natural amiability, never evinced th 


lealt propenfity to a voluntary infliGtion da 


pain on the humbleft reptile. 


Agreeing, however, with our author in hi] 
object, and highly appleuding the mode 7 





which he has fo very fuccefsfully combated cri ~ 


elty, and enforced a love of humanity, we pa! 


over this infulated pofition, which it is bu 7 


juftice to declare has no effect on the ftructur 
of his fable. 
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